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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE year 1937 leaves us facing the dangers we have created 
for ourselves during the post-War period, owing to our 


adherence to false political ideals. We are 
now re-arming, but we have to make up for 
the years since 1922, during which we threw away the finest 
Navy, Army and Air Force in the world. Such defences are 
not built up in a day, and though our own position is less 
dangerous than it was in January last, we are by no means 
secure even in this island, and we may have to endure in 
silence much that we dislike because we have no adequate 
foreign policy. Since 1922 we have not only thrown away 
our defences, but our friends. At Washington we parted with 
our Japanese allies. We see the result in Shanghai, where 
we are the helpless witnesses of the destruction of our prestige 
and our wealth. We have quarrelled with Italy, one of our 
best friends, we have driven her into the camp of our enemies, 
and, not content with these terrible blunders, we have loosened 
the structure of our Empire until the ties that bind us to 
Southern Ireland have wholly disappeared, while those that 
held South Africa are attenuated to a thread held in the hands 
of a few British and Dutch in that country. Further, our 
Government is coquetting with an American Trade Agreement 
which, if it is made, will put a permanent wedge between us 
and the Dominions, and will encourage them to look elsewhere 
for support. The clearest thing in the modern world is that 
British Dominions are openly threatened, as are British 
Colonies, by the forces of the predatory powers. 


In 1938 ? 


THRovGcHOUT the month of December, Japan swept on in her 
conquest of China. The end of November saw a victory 
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march through Shanghai, and the early days of December 
an overwhelming assault on Nanking. On December 7, 

General Chiang Kai-shek left the threatened 
ao capital by air for an unknown destination, 

while his flying troops set the neighbouring 
villages alight in their retreat. On December 8, the Japanese 
arrived outside the walls of Nanking and warned foreign 
residents that they were about to assault the town. Two 
days later the first assault was made and was repulsed, but 
the soldiers having left and only untrained levies having 
remained, the result was a foregone conclusion. Nanking 
was occupied on December 15, when all foreigners were 
evacuated. Our Press has been very unfair to the Japanese 
about this campaign because they believe them to have made 


an unjustified attack on China, and our newspapers have | 


denied to their army the credit due for great military achieve- 
ment. Newspapers which take their foreign policy from 
Chatham House continue to say that the Chinese will conquer 
“in the end.” This parrot-like repetition is thoroughly bad 
journalism, to say nothing of being very mischievous. 


Newspapers exist to inform the world of events, and the © 


distortion of facts to serve the purpose of propaganda is a 
betrayal of journalistic duty. Japan is winning this war, and 
however much we may dislike the reversal of conditions in 
China, we have to face the fact that this reversal has occurred. 


THE waves of the Far Eastern conflict run very high. Japan 
has taken as her motto “ Victory First,”’ and she has treated 
High Waves British and Americans with ruthless disregard. 

On Sunday, December 12, a British tug at 
Wuhu was attacked by Japanese machine-gun fire, after 
transferring some British officials to H.M.S. Ladybird, which 
vessel was also attacked. One naval rating was killed, one 
severely and several slightly wounded. The British S.S. 
Suivo was also hit, and H.M.S. Bee was fired on. The Japanese 
offered no apology, and covered these ships with guns at 


point-blank range. On the same day, above Nanking, three — 


bombing attacks were made on H.M.S. Cricket and Scarab. 


On December 14 the Japanese Government apologised | 
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profoundly for such attacks upon British ships of war, but 
made no reference to merchant ships. A few hours later the 
U.S.A. gunboat Panay was bombed and sunk. This led 
people ignorant of American public opinion to believe 
that the U.S.A. would co-operate with Great Britain in the 
Far East. This is the last thing Americans will do. The New 
York Post stated this categorically on December 16: “ We 
don’t want to work with Great Britain in ‘ handling’ the 
Far Eastern crisis. There is only danger in such an alliance. 
We want to keep out of war.”’ This is the keynote of American 
thought. Those British who are deluded into thinking of the 
U.S.A. as possible allies for Great Britain are wholly mistaken. 


Our foreign policy has been deflected for years by our 
delusions. These were delusions about foreign countries 
of which British Ministers are ill-informed, 
owing to their continued consultations with 
bad judges. For years the views of experienced 
diplomatic and consular advisers have been disregarded, 
and the fairy tales of pushful amateurs have been listened to. 
In the Far East this has been fatal. We have not only put 
our money on the wrong horse, but we have misunderstood 
the rules of the race. Our Government has failed there in 
every way, and even now our hopeless miscomprehension 
of the situation continues. We cherish the idea that we can 
co-operate with the Americans, and we have for months been 
endeavouring to persuade them to some form of joint action 
in Chinese waters. When the Japanese sank the U.S. 
gunboat Panay on December 12, our Ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, visited Mr. Hull and expressed British 
hopes in this matter. He received an immediate answer 
advising him not to raise the matter formally, as the 
U.S.A. had no intention of acting jointly with anyone. 
The American protests, therefore, went in separately, and 
their complete divorce from British policy could not have 
been more clearly marked. It is time that the man-in-the- 
street told the man-in-the-Cabinet that there is no worse 
way of securing collaboration than to be always begging 
for it. The U.S.A. have a right to their own policy, 


The U.S.A. 
says “No”! 
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which they pursue, very properly, with sole regard to their 
own interests. It would be well if we did the same. Un- 
fortunately our Navy in the Pacific is so weak that we have 
nothing with which to back up our perpetual complaints to 
Tokyo, and until we get back to our old two-power standard | 
we are helpless. As for our Legation in China, it is dissolved, 


since the Ambassador, the Chargé d’Affaires and the Coun- ‘a 
sellor are all either on leave or to be recalled. Hite 
Viscount the Japanese Cabinet Minister, isin London. | 
He gave an interview to the Sunday Times, which was printed by 

on December 12. In this he made some | Th 


Viscount Ishii categorical statements which should be noted. 
Gives an 


He said : 

“ Japan has no territorial aims in China, nor in respect 

of Chinese islands, such as Hainan. She will continue to respect the { 

rights and interests of foreign powers in China so long as those foreign — 

powers maintain an attitude of strict neutrality. These are the two 
cardinal points in our policy.” 


Viscount Ishii added that Japan would remain in occupation (| 
of Nanking until a settlement had been reached with Chiang 
Kai-shek. If the latter does not come to terms, 


“ce 


. then the Japanese military occupation will have to continue, and 
funds will have to be raised by taxation to support the Army. I am ; 
sure that for the sake of China, if not in his personal interests Chiang _ 
Kai-shek will before long be compelled to sue for peace... 

“Chiang Kai-shek, with headquarters at Nanchang, in Kiangsi, } 
has now established very close relations with Russia. This liaison is 
maintained by the Christian General, Feng Yu-hsiang, and by Chang © f 


Hsueh-Liang, the former Manchurian war-lord, who held Chiang ¢ ni 
Kai-shek captive at Sianfu last December. A condition of Chiang § 5 ny 
Kai-shek’s release then was that he should give up his anti-Communist — Ch: 
policy. 


“ But Russia can assist Chiang Kai-shek only by air. Russian — dig 
arms can no doubt reach the province of Kansu, but it would take months | In 
to convey them thence by mule transport to Chunking, the capital of 
Szechuan. hay 

“ Without arms, and with no money, Chiang Kai-shek is bound, in VéI 
time, to give up the fight. But he may remain the spear-head of mis 
Communism in China.” hav 


Questioned about foreign rights and interests Viscount rev 
Ishii said that : bee 
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THE SERVICE ON FOREIGN LOANS SECURED ON THE CUS- 
TOMS, AND THE LAND REGULATIONS DATING BACK TO 1842 
UPON WHICH THE AUTHORITY OF THE SHANGHAI 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL RESTS, WOULD CONTINUE TO BE 
RESPECTED BY JAPAN. 

This declaration is of the utmost importance to Great 
Britain; we beg those of our fellow countrymen who are 
not wholly blinded by anti-Japanese propaganda to note this 
very important statement. 


Wuat will be the eventual outcome of the conquest of China 
by Japan? The immediate future is difficult to see. In the 
The Long View long run it is easier. In the West we think 

of our history in the terms of a man’s life. 
Not so the Chinese, who think in centuries and count by 
dynasties. It is important to realise this, or we shall mis- 
understand Chinese history and the events we witness. By 
her military skill and organising ability Japan has out-fought 
and out-manceuvred the Chinese armies, and is now in the 
capital, Nanking, and in Shanghai. This all has a very 
familiar sound. Long before the Christian era had dawned 
China was being over-run, conquered and ruled by foreigners. 
In those days Chinese boundaries were fluid and at times the 
country was divided. After the sixth century the Empire 
came together, but foreign incursion and foreign rule came 
like the beat of a clock every three or four hundred years. 
In 960 the Tartars drove the Government out of Nanking. 
In 1260 Kublai Khan and his Mongols rolled over the country 
and were assimilated. In 1644 the Manchus swept down 
from the North. Their dynasty reigned until 1912 when 
China entered upon one of her recurrent periods of chaos, 
which has lasted until now. In the long run, the Chinese will 
digest their new conquerors, as they have digested others. 
In the meantime we, who have forgotten Eastern history and 
have misread the portents of our times, may be in for some 
very serious losses in the Far East. The penalty for making 
mistakes in international affairs is a heavy one, and we 
have done little else since 1921. There is still time for us to 
reverse our disastrous anti-Japanese policy. It would have 
been more elegant to do this earlier, before Japan had proved 
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her overwhelming strength, but better late than never, 


Japan is fully aware of our importance to her; she knows 
the map. 


WE went to press last month before the outcome of the 
Halifax visit was known. The idea of sending a British 
aed Cabinet Minister to ask Herr Hitler what he 
—— wanted was, of course, grotesque. Everyone 
knows perfectly what he wants. It is world 
hegemony. He has told us so again and again. He has 
even revealed—in his autobiography—how he means to get 
it. But there is a group in this country, powerful both in 
Parliament and the Press, which is determined to give the 
German leader as much as possible of what he wants as soon 
as possible. This group has been wittily named the Shiver 
Sisters by the cartoonist Low. The name corresponds to 
their policy. This group was powerful enough to persuade 
Mr. Chamberlain to disregard the advice of the Foreign 
Secretary and his advisers and to embark on a modern 
‘** Haldane Mission.” Lord Halifax, who is said to be a close 
friend of the Shiver Sisters (as depicted by Low) was the 
selected victim of this ridiculous affair. Owing to the dis- 
courtesy of Herr Hitler, who did not, even bother to go to | 
Berlin to meet him, he had plenty of travelling. For news | 
of what happened to him in Germany we are indebted to the — 
Daily Telegraph. It will be remembered that the admirable 
Times Berlin Correspondent was expelled some months ago, 
which may account for our contemporary being outclassed by 
several daily papers in its information about the Reich. It 
will be remembered that the Diplomatic Correspondent of the 
Evening Standard announced the requests that Germany 
would make to Lord Halifax before the latter left London. 
This revelation was followed by an outburst of official rage 
in Berlin and of “ dignified reproof” in the Shiver Press. 
But our evening contemporary proved to have been right, 
and on November 24, after Lord Halifax’s return, the Daily 
Telegraph, which had come the heavy father over the Evening — 
Standard revelations, when they were first made, repeated | 
them almost identically. 
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Herr Hit er has told us what he wants, but even he does 

not think he can get it all at once, although he naturally 

; believes that when British Ministers travel 

> ogee across Europe to ask what he will take, he is 

going to have part of his desires very soon. 

On November 24 the Daily Telegraph’s Diplomatic Corres- 

pondent underlined what the Evening Standard had said 
earlier. Germany’s demands were as follows :— 

1. Germany is willing to return to the League if it is entirely re- 
modelled to suit her. 2. Great Britain is to consent to the cantonisation 
of Czechoslovakia (see Professor Foerster’s article). 3. Great Britain 
is to pledge herself not to give any diplomatic, political or military 
help to Austria. 4. In return Germany will not raise the colonial 
issue for six years provided that in six years Britain will hand over the 
ex-German colonies, and will induce her former allies to do the same ! 

It is believed that this demand came from General Goering, 
for Herr Hitler only talked copious generalities to Lord 
Halifax, although he spoke immediately afterwards to a 
public meeting, demanding in precise, violent and most 
insolent language, the return of the former German Colonies. 


“We must raise the demand for colonial living room. We must 
raise it louder and louder, so that the rest of the world will not be able 
to refuse to hear it. 

“What people do not care to hear to-day they will be unable to 
ignore in a few years, and in four or five years they will have to take it 
into proper account.” 

Lord Halifax’s departure from Germany was, in fact, the 
signal for a violent colonial outburst. He himself, good man, 
was reduced to talking about birds’ nesting boxes, and 
General Goering’s gentle ways—with animals. 


THE most interesting talk Lord Halifax had in Germany 
appears to have been with Doctor Schacht. The latter is 


said to have produced a typical Teutonic 
Doctor 


Schacht’s Plan? Scheme, first urging on the British Minister 

the need for secrecy, as what he had to say 
concerned the colonies of Belgium and Portugal far more 
than those of England. In fact, should the British Govern- 
ment fall in with this proposal it was hinted that they might 
keep their colonies—until further notice. The Schacht pro- 
posal was that a vast Central African territory should be 


a 
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constituted, composed of Belgian and Portuguese territories ; 
that these should be formed for the purposes of administration 
and exploitation into a huge chartered company, of which 
Germany should be the chief shareholder, being given the 
shares in part “‘ compensation ” for her colonial losses. It is 
believed that Lord Halifax was asked only to reveal this plan 
to his colleagues in the British Cabinet. It was to go no 
further, for fear the Belgians, with whom the Germans had 
just concluded a Pact, and the Portuguese should hear of 
their proposed spoliation. Once more a Press revelation 
blew the German plot sky-high. The London Correspondent 
of the Métropole of Belgium came out with the story. This 
forced a discussion of the whole affair when M. Chautemps, 
the French Premier, and M. Delbos, the Foreign Secretary, 
visited London for a few days on November 29. They 
naturally enough wanted to know the German “secret” 
plan. We do not know what they were told, but the old 
Wilhelmstrasse dodge seems to have failed. This plan is to 
get A to listen to a “secret” plan for robbing B, and then 
to tell B that A is “considering” the robbery. This is a 
common-place of Prussian diplomacy. 


THE Halifax-Goering-Schacht talks on colonies were illumi- 
nated soon after they had occurred by two things. One was 
a speech by General Smuts, on December 2, at 
Eee s0 Bloemfontein, in which he stated that he had 
while he was Prime Minister, made an agree- 
ment with Germany (thus before October, 1924) about South- 
West Africa. This is what he said, as reported in The Times :— 
“There is a formal agreement whereby Germany acknowledges that 
the future of South-West Africa is with the Union, and whereby Germany 
undertakes to advise her subjects in South-West Africa to become 
Union subjects. They did in fact become Union subjects. Our claim 
to South-West Africa is therefore based not merely on force or victory 

but on an agreement with Germany.” 

This statement drew an instant rejoinder from Mr. W. H. 
Dawson, the veteran journalist and writer. He has been in 
close touch with Germany ever since the War and his story 
is interesting in the light it throws upon the attitude of the 
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South African Government to the return of the German 
colonies. He wrote thus to The Times, December 7 :— 

“ After reading General Smuts’s interesting statement regarding the 
agreement concluded with Germany by the South African Union, under 
which the former country undertook to advise her nationals in ‘ German 
South-West ’ to become subjects of the Union, I could not help feeling 
that the agreement went farther.” 

During the War, Mr. Dawson stated that he had expressed 
the view that the Germans should keep their colonies. In 
October, 1921, he “‘ made a visit of inquiry to Berlin” and 
other German centres, in the course of which he met Ministers, 
leading bankers, industrialists and others. He discussed with 
them the colonial question, “‘ my idea was that it would not 
be to Germany’s interest to raise the question of South-West 
Africa.”’ (Our italics). 


CoNTINUING his narrative Mr. Dawson says that he met “ that 
excellent man” Dr. Rosen, then German Foreign Minister, 
on October 18, and “‘ made a note of his 
a, Sate to remarks.” It is not to be surprised that 
finding an Englishman who was so anxious to 
oblige him, Dr. Rosen opened his mouth rather wide. 

As to the colonies, though holding that it was too early to open the 
question, he agreed that South-West Africa was needless, and he would 
be willing to abandon it in return for compensation elsewhere. He 
said that East Africa, the Cameroons, and Togoland were necessary. 
He also thought that Germany might agree with Russia for a cession 
of territory for colonization [I had hinted at this idea], but the subject 
could not yet be mentioned. He wants everything of that kind to be 
done with England’s knowledge. 

Mr. Dawson also found Doctor Dernburg and Herr W. 
Rathenau “ and other influential public men” eager to wipe 
out the Versailles Colonial settlement. Mr. Dawson then 


wrote to General Smuts. 

Some time after this Berlin visit I wrote to General Smuts acquaint- 
ing him with what I had learnt, and suggesting that the opportunity 
of agreeing with Germany on the lines indicated above should not be 
lost. Later, the agreement to which he refers was concluded. But did 
it not go farther than we have been told? As a rule there are two sides 
to a political agreement. Was not Germany offered a quid pro quo? 
And if the South African Government gave her promises or assurances, 
however reserved, regarding other African territories, what were they ? 

(Our italics.) 


| 
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This question of Mr. Dawson’s has not been answered. It 
is known in South Africa that the touch between Berlin and 
Pretoria is very close, while such a plan as that proposed in 
Berlin has been put forward by Mr. Pirow. Therefore 
we should like to know whether the Schacht plan actually 
came from Pretoria, and if so whether Lord Halifax was 
acquainted with it before he went to Germany ? There is a 
tangle to be straightened here. A debate in the French 
Chamber on December 15, in which all parties were agreed 
that Germany should on no account have control of native 
races, shows that France will not acquiesce in handing over 
the helpless to the brutal. 


Herr Ernst Lissaver, the author of the famous German 
song “God Punish England” has just died. Before the 

War, just as in our own day, there were a 
ae Some of great many Britons who misunderstood the 
aims of the Germans. Propaganda then, as 
now, had done its work. Even when Germany invaded 
Belgium and France, committing atrocities which had not 
been seen in Europe for three hundred years,* these blinded 
pro-Germans insisted that although the Germans were the 
enemies of the French and Belgians, they were our friends. 
This was repeated ad nauseam in certain newspapers, and by 
countless private individuals during the first weeks of the 
War. It was a great shock to these people when Germany 
adopted as its War Song a hymn of Hate written by Herr 
Lissauer and published in September, 1914, in a Munich 
paper. The hymn was distributed in millions throughout 


Germany and to every soldier. All schools taught it, all | 


Germany sang it, while Herr Lissauer was decorated with 


the Order of the Red Eagle. Gott Strafe England was written 
up on all walls and hoardings. German hatred of this country | 


was thus so plainly shown that even the blind could see it. 


We were then, as we are now, the main German objective, 4 
for the simple reason that we have got what Germany wants— _ 


the British Empire. As in pre-War times, so now-a-days, 
propaganda is at work in this country, and a new generation 


*Vide Bryce Commission. 
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has grown up which, not aware of the history of the War, its 
beginning or its conduct, has fallen for the old yarns. For 
their benefit we print a verse of the Hymn of Hate as trans- 
lated by the New York Times. 


TakE you the folk of the Earth in pay, 

With bars of gold your ramparts lay, 
Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow, 

Bl Strafe Ye reckon well, but not well enough now. 
French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 

And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 

You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We will never forgo our hate, 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 

Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 

Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone— 

ENGLAND! 

When this is sung ENGLAND should be roared out. English 
soldiers sang the song with gusto in the trenches. They 
thought it a great joke, and the Germans hated them all the 
more for making fun of their national Hymn of Hate. 


WHEN is an election not an election? Most people would 
answer “ when there is no power of choice.” The Concise 
: Oxford Dictionary, under elects gives this word 

In Russia 7 . 
as meaning “choosing, especially by vote 
(of representatives). In the Russian election, which occurred 
on December 12, there was no choice. The Dictators selected 
the number of candidates required to fill the seats, and the 
electors had to vote for them. Voting was compulsory. All 
the dissentient voter could do to show his dissatisfaction was 
to spoil his voting paper. The “ Election” day was a vast 
parade in honour of Stalin, who had appeared in public the 
evening before and had made a speech on the occasion. 
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According to the Daily Telegraph over 100,000 polling stations 
were opened, and all the correspondents report that the 
election passed off quietly. We should imagine that it was 
not only quiet but dull, for all the spice of an election and its 
value lies in the contest. It is hugely exciting to see Brown 
pulling ahead of Jones, or the reverse, but if Brown alone can 
be elected it hardly seems worth while to make a cross opposite 
his name. ‘“ It was the calmest polling day I have ever seen 
anywhere, except once in a small Swiss town before the Great 
War,” says the Correspondent quoted above. We wonder 
why Mr. Stalin and his confederates think that all this is 
worth while ? 


Stenor Mvssoxini announced, on December 11, that Italy had 
left the League. The Fascist Government has revived the 

old Italian custom of politics on the Piazza 
eee Samae and of leaving direct decisions to the people 

without any elected intermediaries. The Duce 
therefore asked the vast Roman crowd, assembled outside 
the Palazzo Venetia, whether Italy was to stay at Geneva 
(the crowd roared “ No”’’) or leave it (the crowd shouted 
“Yes’’). Italy’s decision has surprised no one. Whipped 
up by the British Government the League pack hunted Italy 
during the Abyssinian War. Had we recognised the fait 
accompli of her Abyssinian conquest we might have, had we 
desired, kept Italy within the League, but so little has been 
done to further Mr. Chamberlain's evident desire to get on 
to better terms with Italy that Signor Mussolini has got tired 
of waiting. In his speech he made one very significant ob- 
servation. He said :— 

“The good intentions of a Government are drowned as soon as its 
delegates enter into contact with the fatal surroundings of the sanhedrin 
of Geneva, which is manceuvred by hidden and shady sources prejudicial 
to our Italy and our revolution. 

“In these conditions our presence at the door of Geneva was no 
longer tolerable.” 

Italian temperament perished in this atmosphere. 


“That is why we are moving forward, and moving away without 
any regret from the tottering temple where men do not work for peace, 
but for war. 
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“The withdrawal of Italy from the League is an event of great 
historical importance, which has drawn the attention of the world, 
and whose consequences are still not yet to be foreseen.” me in 
the Observer, Dec. 12.) 

It is better for the whcle world that this impotence for 
good of the wholly false Geneva system should be shown up. 
It has poisoned Europe long enough. 


A MEETING, at which the Prime Minister spoke, was held at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, on December 9, by the Empire 
Unity Group. Mr. Chamberlain is always at 
his best when he is among the supporters of 
his father’s policy, those stout fighters who kept the flag of 
Imperial Preference flying from 1903-32, when Joseph 
Chamberlain’s policy was at last adopted at Ottawa. To the 
veterans, Lord Lloyd, Mr. L. 8. Amery and Sir Henry Page- 
Croft, are now joined many young Conservatives of mark, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Mr. Emmott, Mr. Donner, Mr. Cartland, 
some of whom were present. Among such men as these 
Sir John Simon cut a queer figure. His speech was, however, 
reported by the 7'imes, which omitted the admirable speeches 
of Sir Henry Page-Croft and Mr. Cartland. The meeting was 
enthusiastic and the Prime Minister, warming out of his usual 
reserve, made good use of his opportunity. He spoke of his 
father who, “ alarmed sometimes at the tenuity ’’ of Empire 
ties, had devoted his last years “ to persuade his country to 
adopt a policy of Imperial Preference in trade . . . It was,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ upon foundations that he had laid 
that the National Government has built up the structure of 
our present fiscal system” and he pointed out what the 
Empire had gained even in these few years. Our imports 
from the Empire countries represented at Ottawa have gone 
up by 41 per cent., our exports to them have gone up by 
46 per cent. and “‘ I should add that in the first nine months 
of this year there has been a further increase both in imports 
and exports.” Thus “we see that the policy of Empire 
Preference has been twice blessed.” Further, said Mr. 
Chamberlain, this increase in inter-Empire trade has in no 
way injured our foreign trade. On the contrary, it has “‘ added 
to the economic stability of the world and has therefore 
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proved to be a stimulus to the international exchange of 
goods.” The Prime Minister summed up this part of his 
speech with the following welcome statement that Imperial 
Preference is ‘‘ NOW A FIXED AND UNALTERABLE PART OF OUR 
IMPERIAL POLICY,” a statement that was loudly cheered. 
Mr. Chamberlain has a realist mind. He knows what the 
Empire is and before he sat down he said he knew “ that by 
our partnership with these other great democracies we are 
raised from the status of a fourth-rate power to be the heart 
of an Empire which stands in the front rank of all the powers 
of the world.” Mr. Chamberlain said nothing about the 
proposed Anglo-American Trade Treaty, which would cut 
across the Ottawa pacts and nullify them. 


In 1938 the Union of South Africa is facing a general election. 


The Parties are three, the Government Party, which is over- ' 


whelming in the present Parliament and which | 


eed a is composed of men like General Hertzog, the 
South Africa Prime Minister, who has always refused to 

take the Privy Councillor’s Oath, a sprinkling 
of more advanced Republicans, a large number of British, 
who did not realise in the last election where they were being 
led and all the placemen in South Africa. These are numerous 
in all countries, but in South Africa their allegiance can be 
more amply rewarded than here, for the spoils system prevails. 
After this party comes that of the violent Republicans, led 
by Doctor Malan. Against these two parties, and alone in 
putting the maintenance of the connection with the British 
Empire in the forefront of their programme, is the Dominion 
Party led by Colonel Stallard. This is a Party which until 
lately only had five Members in Parliament, but recently 
some by-elections have shown that their parliamentary 
numbers by no means represent, the feeling in the country. 
At Kingwilliamstown the Dominion candidate was returned 
by a narrow majority, having the full weight of Government, 
Republicans and a mass of German settlers against him. In 
East London North the Dominion candidate romped home. 
The Dominion Party stands—alone—for fair play to the natives. 
That is one reason why Cape natives were disfranchised. 
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There is now no native vote, but East London is a town 
composed of the descendents of British colonists. These 
people are now realising the danger run by their country under 
the guidance of men who are heading straight for Repub- 
licanism and the stamping out of the English language. The 
comments of the Hertzog press on these successes of the 
Dominion Party were very entertaining. The Sunday Times 
of Johannesburg, consternated, predicts many more Dominion 
wins in the Eastern Provinces. These by-elections, it said 
on November 7, “ were Union Jack elections.” They were! 


RECENT native legislation in the Union of South Africa has 
been largely designed with a view to making native labour 
plentiful—and cheap—on the farms. For in- 
The Natives in stance, a native may not follow a skilled trade, 
the South 
African Union ¢ may not own land, and recently it has been 
enacted that he may, on an order from an 
official, be pushed into newly formed native concentration 
camps or “reserves” where, as General Smuts has pointed 
out, there will be so little opportunity for earning that he 
will be forced to go on the farms at the low wages offered. 
A Native Labour Shortage Commission has recently toured 
the Union. Some of the evidence put before them has been 
startling. The Star (Johannesburg) on November 9 reported 
a sitting held at Newcastle in Natal on November 8. Five 
leading natives had been delegated to give evidence. They 
put in a memorandum which stated that one cause of dis- 
satisfaction 
was the indefinite nature of the contract agreements between the farmer 
and his native labour tenants. The native did not know where he 
stood and in some cases no monthly pay was ever given to labour tenants. 
Where they were paid they got anything from 2/— to 10/- a month, but 
the natives incurred so much debt to the farmer that they were unable to 
wipe it off. 
“ As natives no longer wear skins,” the memorandum said, “ these 
wages nowadays are inadequate.” 
The wages given in towns were better than those on farms, even 
taking into consideration the facilities. (Our italics.) 
Further complaints were that the labour tenants did not 
get enough land for stock or plough, that women being required 


to do farm work could not look after children or homes, that 


ty 
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there were no fixed hours for work and that no meat was 
given them except when a beast died. The five speakers 
amplified all these points. Asked what they would consider 
a reasonable wage the answer was £2 10s. 0d. a month plus 
enough land to graze and plough. The natives were in favour 
of written contracts only if they were officially inspected. 


THE requests of the natives appear reasonable, but this is 
not the view of “‘ Ex-Boer” who recently wrote to The Star of 
Johannesburg on native shortage :— 
The Boer In 
Speaks His Mind the present acute want of labour, may I be allowed 
to suggest a remedy—namely, to revert to the system of 
our forefathers. Slavery—pure and simple. In suggesting this I do 
not wish to infer that I have not the welfare of the native at heart. 
On the contrary that feeling is uppermost in my mind. 

My mother’s father was an owner of quite a few slaves, and from 
what I could gather from her as to their treatment, they were com- 
paratively better off than the majority of the natives are to-day. They 
were looked upon as an asset, and a valuable one. Notalone as labour- 
ers, but that they could at any time be turned into cash. That being 
so, the owners took good care of them, their health being of much 
account. Their owners were very careful not to have them shot, by 


accident, or otherwise. Being chattels of much value, their progeny, © 


which, of course, belonged to the owner, was carefully tended. 


Why all this trouble? Every farmer should be dealt out with a f 
certain number of natives, as his very own property—the Government ~ 
farmers to have a double quota. This will solve all our troubles, and 


the native will be better off than at present. 

This letter reflects the root idea of old Boer South Africa. 
This is shown in the Grondwet laws, which place the native, 
whatever his ability, in a wholly different category from the 


meanest white. The writer of the above wishes to return j 


‘to the day when natives “ could at any time be turned into 
cash.” It is important that we in this country should realise 
that this is the view of Dutch South Africa and that recent 
legislation has gone far to re-establish the old position. In 
former days the natives could appeal to the Governor, now, 
unluckily, the Governor is a man who, as a member of General 
Hertzog’s Cabinet, was responsible for much of this modern 
anti-native legislation. 


On December 13 the Daily Telegraph reported from Capetown 
that a strong protest had been made against the handing 
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over of the British Protectorates in South Africa to the 
Government of the Union. These Protectorates are Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. The 
‘ oe occasion was the very important one of the 
All-African Native Convention, and _ the 
speaker was Professor Jabavu, the leader of the natives in 
the Union of South Africa. He was very briefly reported 
by our contemporary as saying :— 
“Tf the Protectorates are handed to the Union, the native chiefs 
and their people will automatically lose their present freedom of indirect 
rule. They will lose their rights of owning the land on which they dwell, 
and will fall under the notorious Native Lands Act. They will be 
forced under repressive Transvaal laws, and will be subject to many 
humiliating ordinances that England knows nothing about.” 
Professor Jabavu also spoke of the “‘ semi-slavery condition ” 
of natives owing to recent Union policy. We welcome the 
recent letter of the Bishop of Southampton to the Times, 
protesting against handing over British Protectorates. We 
hope that his Lordship will stick to his guns. The natives in 
the Protectorates need all the help they can get. 


VeRY little news from India is reported in our Press. We 
hear all too little of the debates in the elected bodies, and 

the Viceroy is at the old game of releasing 
revolutionaries from detention to please their 

leader Gandhi. In the meantime the All India 
Moslem League is digging itself in. The Moslems have the 
same horror of the Hindus as the Prophets of Israel had of the 
Priests of Baal—and for the same reasons. They wish to 
keep their community free from what they hold to be abomin- 
able contamination. For this purpose they have formed a 
powerful group, the All India Moslem League, and at a session 
held by this body on October 17 a resolution was passed 
condemning the Government of India’s federation scheme. 
The Moslems want a totally different plan, one which the 
Indian States would not be eligible to join, as long as they 
were autocratically governed. But this resolution was not 
the only important one passed. The following was laid down 
for general guidance :— 
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“The object of the All India Moslem League shall be the establish. 
ment of a Federation of free democratic States in which the rights and 
interests of the Mussalman and other minorities are adequately and 
effectively safeguarded in the constitution.” (Pioneer, Oct. 18.) 

The mover of this resolution, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, said 
the policy proposed was :— 


1. Federation as opposed to the Congress proposal for a unitary 
government. 


2. Nationalism as opposed to Congress Socialism. 

3. Safeguards to protect Moslems when in a minority. 
A concession made to the moderates was that there was no 
mention of the severance of the British connection. It is 
possible, within the terms of the resolution quoted, to remain 
within the British fold, if necessary. The contrast between 
Moslems and Congress Hindus is seen in this concession to the 


Mussalman loyalists. There are no loyalists in Congress, ~ 
Among distinguished Moslems present when these resolutions — 


were passed was Mr. Fazi-ul-Hag, Chief Minister of Bengal. 


Sir Sikandar Khan, Chief Minister of the Punjab, has also 


joined the Moslem League. 


CoNSERVATIVE leaders used their huge majority to give Home 
Rule to India. That vast land of 320 million inhabitants, 
with their divers and warring creeds and their 
hundred languages, is moving towards the 
disruption prepared by the Indian revclu- 
tionaries, who are now in a position to carry out their 
projects. Had Lord Baldwin and his colleagues been con- 
cerned with the safety of the Empire and the well-being of 


Home Rule 
in Ceylon 


India they would have studied the condition of Ceylon, — 
which was granted Home Rule some years ago. In that i 


island self-government has proved disastrous. On December 7, 


a telegram from Colombo was published in the Times stating — 
that a memorial had been sent to the British Government _ 


“asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission to 


enquire into the working of the Constitution of Ceylon.” — 
This memorial is signed by a former Supreme Court Judge, a : 


former Solicitor General, the President of the European 
Association, the Leader of the Bar and two former Ministers. 
The signatures represent every section of the Ceylon com- 
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munity. Its language is very direct. A Royal Commission 
is ‘an absolute necessity” if the finances and credit of the 
country are to be preserved. “ Even the most enthusiastic 
yotaries ’’ of the constitution “ will admit that it has been a 
colossal failure.” The State Council has disregarded public 
opinion, revenue has been squandered on parochial concerns, 
log-rolling is prevalent. The memorial concludes by saying 
that Ceylon “is faced with bankruptcy, and unless there is 
early action the island’s reputation for financial stability is in 


_ danger of being irrevocably lost.” No one who knows Ceylon 


and its people will be surprised at what has occurred. The 


_ only surprising thing about the affair is that anyone could 


ever have thought that Home Rule would produce good 


government there. 


On December 3 the Secretary of State for War, Mr. Hore- 


Belisha, made the announcement of several important 
. changes in the Army. These were that the 
ee Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Field- 
Marshal Sir Cyril Deverell, had been replaced 


_ by Lieut.-General Viscount Gort, V.C., and that the Adjutant 
_ General, General Sir Harry Knox, was replaced by Major- 
_ General Liddell. The Army Council was to be reconstituted, 
_ involving more resignations, and the two departments of 


Munitions and Ordnance were to be merged. The post of 
Deputy-Chief of the Imperial General Staff has been revised 


_ and given to Major-General Sic Ronald Adam. It is evident 
_ from these shifts that a general reconstitution is intended. 
_ For one thing, we were told that General Officers commanding 
_ home districts are to be consulted on military policy. Although 


they were not mentioned it is to be hoped that General 


_ Officers commanding Empire stations will also be asked their 
_ Opinions as to military requirements. Certain distinguished 
_ soldiers, who are now being retired, as well as their immediate 
_ predecessors, have not been able to penetrate successive 
_ Secretaries of State for War with the most elementary con- 
_ ception of what a military forceshould be. They have had bad 
luck. Place aux jeunes. The new C.1.G.S., Lord Gort, is a 
_ remarkable man with a very distinguished military career, 
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starting in the Grenadier Guards and carrying him to the 
headship of the Staff College. He combines a very full 
knowledge of regimental work with considerable staff experi- 
ence, and his bravery on the field of battle is legendary. The 
Army looks forward hopefully to his term of office as one in 
which military matters will be competently and fearlessly 
handled. 


A MizitTary correspondent writes as follows: ‘‘ The Prime 
Minister and Mr. Hore-Belisha are to be congratulated on the 

changes they have already made in the Army 
Cony Cheap Council and on their expressed intention to 
associate Senior Commanders of troops with the ‘ direction 
of military policy.” We await the fulfilment of this intention 
with interest because it indicates a new trend of thought 
which may have the happy effect of abolishing the supremacy 
of the ‘pundits’ who have hitherto exercised an undue 
influence on our so-called military policy. Since the war, 
outside observers have found it difficult to detect any con- 
secutive policy, good or bad, and Commanders-in-Chief at 
home and in India have probably been equally in the dark. 
Now that they are to be ‘associated with the formation’ 
of a policy and given ‘a maximum of responsibility’ con- 
cerning it, it seems at any rate possible that a military policy 
may be devised in the near future. Otherwise how could 


seems to be that the realities of this warring world have at 


commanders of troops be associated with it? The truth 


de 


last compelled a British Cabinet to face the fact that they en 
and their predecessors have maintained naval, military and’ gr: 
air forces without telling the Chiefs concerned what use they fre 
were expected to make of them. Until recently the pundits co 
of the War Office instructed commanders of troops to confine —_on 
their training programmes to exercises against a native or of 
Colonial enemy such as the tribes on the North-West frontie H 
of India. Any Commander-in-Chief who ventured to doubt re 
the wisdom of this course met with the crushing reply that, 
in the Government view, no other enemy should be considered —_—co 
for the next ten years. Yet no pundit appears to have wi 
resigned through dissatisfaction with this official view, but “ 
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there now seems ground for hope that Mr. Hore-Belisha and 
his new Army Council may inaugurate a different policy— 
especially for troops in England where no native enemy is 
to be found. 


“ Our Secretary of State for War is obviously in earnest and 
therefore deserves all the assistance we can give. He will 
cone. -, have a contest with certain ‘learned clerks’ 
who are deeply entrenched within the Adjutant- 
General’s Department of the War Office. They 

are mostly “Colonels” and are bound together, in peace 
time, in a confederacy of the pen—a bond of astound- 
ing strength and durability. In war time they occupy 
unpretending back seats. Their technical skill in devising 
regulations enables them to control and dominate every 
office throughout the Army. Each unit has an office of 
sorts, inhabited by clerks who study rules and regulations— 
often couched in difficult language—for the benefit of the 
unit commander. Thus the Adjutant-General’s centralised 
department is omnipotent, and its output of printed matter 
prodigious and continuous. Changes are unpopular with 
these “learned clerks”’ because they cancel or contradict 
their circulars and rules which are massed in volumes on the 
shelves of all units. Before the war the “learned clerks” 
fought against the four-company battalion and were only 
defeated because Sir John French and Sir Douglas Haig were 
determined to beat them. After the war they managed to 
emasculate a comprehensive scheme of Depot reform. Their 
grasp of detail and capacity to produce specious arguments 
from their store of accumulated experience is always dis- 
concerting to the would-be reformer, but we have heard of 
one General Officer who got his way by enlisting the services 
of his Assistant Adjutant-General in the following manner. 
He professed himself too alarmed at his stacked shelves of 
regulations and circulars to consult them personally. Their 
very number convinced him, however, that they must often 
contradict one another. So he told his A.A.G. to study them 
with the sole object of discovering some paragraph which 
“covered” the course of action he proposed to adopt and 
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that excellent staff officer never failed to find something which 
might be interpreted as “ cover”! Many soldiers think that 
our war machine would run more efficiently if the Adjutant- 
General were removed from the Army Council altogether and 
his department relegated to a minor position with a corres- 
ponding reduction of his staff at the War Office. If the 
Secretary of State would also institute an Inspector-General 
of Training and put him into the Army Council he would 
confer an incalculable benefit on the Army. We are en- 


couraged to make these suggestions because Mr. Hore-Belisha — 
has wisely added the Director-General of the Territorial Army © 
to that body and we are convinced that a Training Branch 


is of the first necessity.” 


THE Bishop of Winchester raised the question of road q 


casualties in the House of Lords on December 8. He pointed : 
out that on an average two children are killed — 
Connell every day, and during a year 50,000 children ; 

- are either killed or injured. The total casual- | 


Road 


ties are estimated to cost the nation over £20,000,000 a year*. 
The Bishop asked his hearers to consider these figures and 
the human suffering that accompanied them. He asked the 
Government what they proposed to do about it. 


“ Traffic,” he said, “on our English roads is very great indeed. It | 


is greater than it is in most countries. While in the U.S.A. there are 
eight cars for every mile, and four in France and Germany, we have 
fifteen for each mile.” 


His Lordship quoted two opinions on the causes of accidents. : 


“«, . The County Engineer of Surrey says that only 1-2 per cent. of © 


accidents is due to the faulty construction of the roads and the Hamp.- , 


shire surveyor goes a good deal further. He says that just over two- 


thirds of the total accidents are due to careless driving. . . . This class — 


of accident seems to increase as road conditions are improved.” 


Lord Newton followed the Bishop. He moved that a 


Select Committee be appointed to consider what steps should — 
be taken to reduce the road casualities. A Royal Commission — 
would take years, and people are being killed every day. — 
The Select Committee was agreed to after a very interesting — 
and useful debate, during which the following points were — 


made. 


* Road Accidents and Their Prevention, Vernon. 
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Lorp Ponsonsy, who followed Lord Newton, is often at 
sea in international affairs, but on an English road he can 
The Debate find his way. He pointed out that :— 


“. . . The key of this position is the human 
factor . . . I would draw attention to the fact that the wider 
the road the more the accidents, and that it is in clear weather, 
not foggy weather that accidents occur, and therefore I doubt 
whether the road policy of H.M.’s Government at the present 
time is a wise one ... There are comparatively few accidents in 
our country lanes. It is on these broad roads . . . that the 
accidents occur . . . Leave us our country lanes. Do not let us destroy 
our villages . . . I know myself a very difficult rather perilous hill into 
a village which was supposed to be dangerous. It has now been widened. 
Before there were no accidents . . . since it was reconstructed there 
have been several.” 

This is the experience of all country dwellers in an area 
where road “improvement” is going on. The motorist’s 
point of view was well put by the Duke of Richmond. Lords 
Eltisley, Teynham and Wolverton supported a scheme for 
new roads. Lord Waleran suggested that as we had railways 
we had better use them for heavy traffic. Lord Justice 
Maugham, with all the experience of the Bench, said in a few 
brief words that the stiffening of the law would “ tend sub- 
stantially to reduce the number of accidents on the roads.” 
Lord Elton, who replied for the Government, gave the 
following valuable statistics from abroad :— 

France, population 42 million 4°415 killed in 1936 
Germany 67 8381* ,, ,, 1936 
US.A. » 128 ,, 387:000 ,, 1935 


It will thus be seen that the knowledge we have so far of 
the subject does not show that broad straight roads are safer 
than twisting narrow ones. On the contrary, writing on 
this debate, the Manchester Guardian points out that the new 
wide German roads would not appear to have reduced German 
road accidents. 


THE Government has agreed to appoint a Committee of 
Inquiry into the appalling road mortality. This is not so 


* Includes all road accidents. 
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high as the American death-rate, or apparently so high as the 
German, but it is higher than the French. It will be the 

Committee’s duty to consider the remarkable 
- 1 igual evidence given in the Lords of the increase of 

mortality resulting on the straightening and 
widening of roads. The prospect before us, should the 
powerful and wealthy British Road Federation succeed in its 
objects, is black. This Federation apparently exists for the 
purpose of pushing the sale of certain produce, such as cement, 
concrete, asphalt, tar, granite, sand, petroleum, as well as 
furthering the interests of the heavy distributing trades, and 


the transport and traction companies, as well as such com- © 
pendiums as the Associated Road Operators, whatever they | 
are. This Road Federation has, of course, a perfect right to © 
push certain goods, and if they can succeed in persuading the © 


Government to build and maintain vast concrete tracks in _ 


order that some of their clients should provide the materials 
for constructing these, and others be thereby saved from 
paying railway rates, they will have done “ good business.” 
But how about the country ? How about the land which is 


to be permanently rendered infertile ? How about the rail- | 


ways? The railways ruined the canals nearly 100 years ago, 
it is now proposed to ruin them. In a letter in this number 
the Secretary of the Road Federation speaks of the present 


road expenditure, he appears to regret its insufficiency, and — 


he does not refer to the grandiose scheme put forward by the 
Federation he serves. In this matter the public are not being 
informed as to the issues, and for this reason. Newspapers 
live on advertisements, and advertisers, when they desire to 
do so and act together, can control policy. This explains 
the silence of some newspapers, and the friendliness of others, 
to the road-building scheme. Editorials singing the praises 
of the Broad Concrete Highway lie alongside advertisements 
which tacitly, and without any need for rude rough truth, 
have paid for them. 


Tue Liberals and Socialists, in their desire to show that they 
alone can bring prosperity to the country, are doing their 
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best to cause a trade depression by prophesying a general 
slump. Modern trade is a sensitive plant, demand for 
goods dries up quickly, and the prophets 
have had the satisfaction of seeing a drop in 
the employment returns. Those published in 
early December showed that over 100,000 fewer workers were 
employed than in November. This unemployment has been 
fairly widely distributed, the chief occupation which has 
resisted it is coal mining. Mr. McKenna, the Chairman of 
the Midland Bank, and formerly a Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ascribes the drop in our employment to the 
American slump, which has been very bad, the Americans 
having been rattled by the Sino-Japanese War, plus President 
Roosevelt’s legislation. Some of the drop may also be due 
to the threat to our interests in the Far East. The dividends 
from China can no longer be counted on, and people dependent 
on them must be spending less in anticipation of their loss 
of income. But, with all respect to Mr. McKenna, some of 
the trouble in our country is undoubtedly due to the people 
who, prophesying disaster, tend to check purchasing. 


The Unemploy- 
ment Figures 


PARLIAMENT, ordinarily obedient to the Whips, forced the 
Government last month to withdraw the Population Statistics 
Bill for reconsideration. This Bill was known 
aay as the Nosey Parker Bill because it inquired 
over closely into people’s private lives. Mr. 
A. P. Herbert’s speech in the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 29 was the cause of this unusually sturdy attitude. His 
dissection of the Bill was masterly and his criticism devas- 
tating. He proved to the House that they already had all 
the statistics they needed about the incidence of births, and 
he told them that to ask a woman who had just had a baby 
a number of possibly incriminating questions would upset her 
and lead nowhere. In a telling passage he said that if the 
Government wanted more legitimate children :— 
“they might do something in the Bill to help parents to pay for 
the education of their children . . . The Minister might ask . . . the 
Government what they are doing about the marriage allowance for 


Naval officers. They might ask the Secretary for War why it is that 
a soldier cannot come upon the married strength until . . . he is 26, 
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They might ask the Treasury why people pay more Income Tax when 
they are married than when they are living in sin.” 

Mr. Herbert concluded by saying he hoped the House 
“would resent this invidious advance in bureaucracy.” A 
year ago he had written a memorandum on “ Why are more 
babies not being born ?”’ which he read aloud. We quote two 
of the eight verses :— 

In 1937 was a rumour going round 

That Income Tax was soon to be six shillings in the pound ; 

The cost of education every season seemed to swell ; 

And to everyone’s astonishment the population fell. 

They pulled down all the houses where the children used to crowd, 
And built expensive blocks of flats where children weren’t allowed ; 
So if father got a job there wasn’t anywhere to dwell, 

And everybody wondered why the population fell. [Official Report.] 

All praise to Mr. Herbert for his sturdy resistance to 
collectivism. It is a great feat to have arrested the course 
of the Nosey Parker procession. 


RECENT libel cases have tended to show in what a state of | 
confusion our libel laws now are. The code which was devised | 
2 in another age is powerless to protect people 
oe “y os from certain offences, and yet it is strong enough 
to prevent legitimate criticism of persons and 
corporations. No account appears, in the damages assessed, | 
to be taken of actual injury to individuals or interests, and | 
such perfectly fantastic sums are awarded as “‘ compensation ” ; 
that our Law Courts, in these cases, have recently appeared — 
to consider themselves as punitive bodies. Libellers who do 
damage should be punished and there is a law which enables | 
this to be done. We do not often find ourselves in agreement + 
with Mr. G. D. H. Cole, but his views on libel will command ~ 
the assent of every commentator on public affairs. He — 
recently wrote in the Highgate and Hampstead Express as — 
follows :— 


It is common knowledge that, on account of the parlous condition of 7 


the law, there are to-day sharks who derive a living by scanning the news- _ 
papers for statements—often quite innocent statements—on which — 
a plausible case for a libel action can be made out, in the belief that 

ninety-nine times out of a hundred the newspaper selected for victimisa- _ 
tion will pay up sooner than face the uncertainties of going to law. ry 
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Notoriously, juries are apt to “ take it out of” newspapers in such 
actions, presumably in the belief that the newspapers are rich enough 
to be able to pay without feeling the loss, and that probably the com- 
plainant needs the money more than his antagonist. Of course, this 
may be true enough in certain cases ; and there are newspapers which 
specialise in vulgar exposures of people’s private affairs and deserve 
no pity when they get the worst of it. But not all newspapers are 
“ muck-rakers,”’ and by no means all are rich ; and in fact the smaller 
newspapers and magazines suffer much more than the big ones from 
the law as it stands, because they simply dare not face the costs of an 
action, and must often pay up and apologise even when they know they 
are in the right. 


THE effect of this is to establish an informal but very powerful 
press censorship. Newspapers, publishers and printers have 

to keep “readers”? whose duty it is to cut 
. any statement which might be worked up into 

libel. A case may even hinge upon a com- 
positor’s careless misplacing of a comma! Mr. Cole points 
out one libel trap which is new to us. He has been obliged 
to cut out of one of his works a criticism, supported by facts 
and figures, of a combine, for the following reason :— 


If the combine in question consisted of a number of separate firms, 
acting together as a price-ring against the public, I could apparently 
speak my mind about it much more freely. But in fact the firms in 
question have combined to form a single joint-stock company for the 
conduct of their practices ; and in doing so they have become, in the 
view of the law, a corporate person entitled to sue for libel. 

Every writer will agree with Mr. Cole’s suggestions that the 
law should be altered by making it necessary for the plaintiff 
to prove damage, and also by a change relieving printers from 
responsibility for statements. Mr. A. P. Herbert has written 
very wittily about this question before now. How about 
a little Bill in this Parliament ? 


THE QUEEN, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent and 
Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, showed her interest in 
ber . British music by attending a B.B.C. “ Sym- 
wena og phony ” or rather Choral concert in the Queen’s 
Hall on December 1, when the programme was 

devoted to the works of two contemporary British composers, 
William Walton and John Ireland. The programme opened 
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with Ireland’s gay London Overture, with which Sir Henry 
Wood inaugurated the first of the “ Prom.” concerts last 
summer. The impish “ Piccadilly ’’ theme was clearly given 
out by the first violins, whose disciplined performance was 
particularly noticeable in this overture. Ireland’s new choral 
work, composed to a poem of John Addington Symonds, 
describing a vision of a future golden age, was commissioned 
by the B.B.C. for the Coronation, but had not been previously 
performed at a concert. It is a beautiful, sincere work, in 
some respects reminiscent of Elgar’s music. Although the 


texture of the music may be complex, the structural outline ; 


is as simple as the poem and the treatment is direct. A lovely 
vocal line characterises the work, laden, like much of Ireland’s 
music, with a sense of melancholy mysticism. The dominating 
theme ‘“‘ These Things Shall Be ! ” first played by the orchestra 
as a long interlude, is a fine tune which is satisfactorily inter- 
woven with other themes as the work progresses. Walton’s 
new work “In Honour of the City of London,” a choral 
setting of Dunbar’s fine ode, was a harsh contrast to the 
quiet strength of Ireland’s music. First performed this 
Autumn at the Leeds Festival, the ode is said to be in the 


nature of a dithyramb, but the drill-like effect which it pro- ~ 
duced seemed nearer to jazz. It was hard on the singers, — 
particularly on the sopranos near the conclusion, although — 
the long soft passage, sung by women’s voices, beginning with | 
the words ‘‘ Above all Rivers,’ produced a less dissonant — 


effect. Possibly brilliant, certainly noisy, this work cannot 
be ignored, even by those who instinctively dislike it. As a 
whole, it does not, I think, compare with Walton’s previous 


choral work, “‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” with which the concert — 


concluded. William Walton conducted his new work. The 
rest of the programme was in the hands of Sir Adrian Boult, 
who successfully united choir and orchestra. 


THE singing in New College Chapel has been good for many 


years. Latterly it has become so excellent as to be placed _ 


Galen, taal Sunday, December 5, it was the writer’s 


privilege to hear the choir sing Christmas — 


Carols. Sir Hugh Allen instituted these New College © 


a 


by good judges in a category by itself. On i 
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Carol concerts, which are given on two Sundays in 
December. By long effort and careful training the singers 
have now reached such perfection that there can be no more 
lovely rendering of ecclesiastical music in any part of the 
world. On December 5 they sang both ancient and modern 
music; among the latter were Holst’s In the Bleak Mid- 
Winter and A Babe is Born, Jesu, Thou virgin born, and 
Vaughan Williams’ Sweet baby sleep. These were good and 
admirably sung, but they do not come anywhere near the 
antique beauty of Down in yon Forest, The holly and the ivy, 
and In Dulci Jubilo. The vocal concert was broken by 
Brahm’s choral prelude, Hs ist ein Ros Entsprungen on the 
organ. One good feature of this concert was that the con- 
gregation sang two carols, thus shifting their positions and 
relieving their feelings at one and the same moment. Pre- 
sumably the choir, which was invisible in the ante-Chapel, 
rested during these items. The end of the programme was 
all by the choir, and it finished, after the last verse of In 
Dulci Jubilo, with a very faint wordless repetition of the 
song, that seemed a far-away echo from the celestial spheres. 


Tuat British singers can, as a team, produce results no less 
artistic than Germans or Italians has been well illustrated 

by a fortnight’s season of popular operas at 
ead a Covent Garden, presented by the newly formed 

syndicate, Covent Garden Musical Productions, 
Ltd., under the auspices of the Imperial League of Opera. 
All the operas, apart from “ La Bohéme,” were given in 


English, while conductors and artists were all British, with 


the exception of M. Octave Dua—a Belgian—who has been 
singing at Covent Garden every year for the last 26 years. 
The tradition of high prices for seats was waived. These 
ranged from 12s. 6d. to ls. 6d., while the evening dress rule 
was also relaxed. The repertoire, which included such 
favourites as ‘“‘ Tales of Hoffmann,” ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” 
and “‘ Madame Butterfly,”’ was first presented by the company 
at Liverpool and Glasgow where the large receipts—perhaps 
the biggest ever taken by an opera company outside London— 
may encourage the company to visit other provincial centres. 
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The short—all too short—season opened at Covent Garden 
on November 29 with “‘ La Bohéme”’ in Italian. Presumably 
the original version of Puccini’s melodious opera is so familiar 
both to artists and audience that a translation is considered 
superfluous. The singers seemed so perfectly at home with 
Italian that one wonders whether they could have produced 
such happy effects with English. Mme. Lisa Perli, formerly 
known as Dora Labette, made a comprehensible Mimi, parti- 
cularly in the last two acts when her beautifully controlled 
voice and slight figure seemed well suited to her pathetic rdéle. 


In the earlier scenes she seemed a little lacking in warmth and © 


was inclined to slur her high notes. 


THE four Bohemian artists sang with intelligence and humour. 
Mr. Heddle Nash’s rich tenor voice blended admirably with 

: Mme. Lisa Perli’s. Team work was excellent, 
sesilaaeel but the acting—or the lack of it—was de- 
plorable. The company’s histrionic abilities did not reach a 
higher level in the last number of their repertoire, “‘ The 
Barber of Seville,” with the exception of Dennis Noble, who 
made a very lively Figaro and whose voice that night sounded 
more melodious than usual. The great error in this production 
was the reduction of the whole opera almost to a condition 
of pantomine. Rossini’s music lacked its sparkling brilliance, 
but the production as a whole, if it moved on rather leaden 
feet, was enjoyable and competent. It was also a pleasure 
to understand what was being said, instead of grasping here 
and there at a single German or Italian phrase. Words, after 
all, are an intrinsic part of opera. Gluck, in his preface to 
“* Alceste,” wrote that he ‘‘ endeavoured to reduce music to 
its proper function, that of seconding poetry by the ex- 
pression of sentiment.”” Many of our modern critics appear 
to believe that words are quite superfluous. Opera, they 
tell us, ‘“‘ makes its fullest appeal when we do not understand 
the language in which it is being sung.” The performances 
by the Imperial League of Opera proved, in some opinions, the 
futility of such a theory. Every word was audible, and the 
production on that account was all the more agreeable. The 
small orchestra, directed on the two above-mentioned 
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occasions by Mr. Robert Ainsworth, never obtruded so as to” 
drown the text. 


DECEMBER is hardly a fair month in which to judge of London. 
For three weeks before Christmas the streets are filled with 
women from the suburbs who come, not 
apparently to buy, but to look at the shops 
and their windows. Even in the great stores 
there is a huge crowd of slowly-moving women and children 


London in 
Winter 


of all ages, who drift about looking, perhaps admiring, but 
_ not apparently buying. The stores are the museums of the 


illiterate, and it is in them that a little culture is acquired 


: by the ordinary Londoner, for the splendid art collections are 


_ unknown to them, save as a place where children may be 


sent to be out of the way on Sunday afternoon. Whether the 
increased smell of petrol, or for other reasons, the brown owl 
which was heard several nights in Manchester Square at the 
end of November, had retired from his too close proximity 
to Mr. Selfridge’s great shop. He is missed by those who used 
to listen to him late at night when all else was quiet. London 
in December last year had one melancholy feature, the 
devastation wrought by housebreakers. This is not new. 
Portman Square was destroyed several years ago, Grosvenor 
Square followed. Now Berkeley Square is a ruin resembling 
Press photographs of Madrid. It is, in fact, a question 
whether a series of aerial attacks on London would have 
caused more havoc than we have laterly seen as the result of 
the “ march of civilisation ” performed in the capital of the 
British Empire. The recent destruction of irreplaceable 
artistic beauty and of amenities has been tremendous. The 
destroyers allege that they are “ creating wealth.” Are they ? 
What is wealth ? In order to pay taxes people sell houses of 
great beauty. These are pulled down to make room for 
cement blocks, which also cover gardens. Real wealth has 
gone. Speculation alone remains. 


THERE are very few of them. In a trip taken just before 


_ Christmas from Piccadilly Circus to Oxford Circus and on to 
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Duke Street only four were seen. They were dressed in well 
cut and well fitting clothes, clothes which were also properly § 
put on, and were worn with good hats and T 
a shoes and well stretched stockings. Their 
hair was brushed and trim and their gloves 
and handbags were in good condition. Many others had on 
expensive fur coats but either their skirts showed below, 
or their hats were badly placed, or their bags were shabby, 
or commonest fault of all, they were ill shod. One candidate 
had to be rejected because she was puffing out her cheeks 
and making faces. The chief sartorial faults were due not — 
so much to the choice of clothes as to the way they were | 
worn. Coats were left open or were ill fastened, belts were 
crooked or twisted; hats which should be placed on the+ 
head in one way were placed in another, skirts hung badly, 
Three of the four women who passed with honours were very 
simply dressed. One wore a short grey squirrel coat over a 
black skirt, a black hat, gloves, shoes and bag, all plain, 
One a coat and skirt of black with a good hat, shoes and bag 
to match. One a dark green coat and skirt with black shoes 
and a dark purple hat and bag. None of these women had’ 
spent much, but they were admirably turned out. The 
fourth had a good mink coat—there were plenty of furs to. 
be seen in this dress parade—but this one was well cut and 
well put on, the accessories were good. The most common, 
fault in this crowd of well-to-do women was the wearing of“. 
shabby fur coats and ties. An old coat made of tweed or 5 
other woollens can look neat, a woollen scarf wears long. _ th 
But fur, being a luxury, only looks well when it is fresh. The — wh 
crowds of women wearing shabby fur coats was what brought _ _ ab 
down the level of the dressing on this occasion. British bi 
merchants please note, there is a market to be captured for ™ 
British goods. “ Buy a woollen coat and look neat!” q 
would be a good slogan. ff 


THE Annual Luncheon of The National Review will be held! 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C.2, on Thursday, March 10. The speakers and other 


arrangements will be announced later. i lag 


THE CRUX IN SOUTH EASTERN EUROPE 


Arter the Great War I had a serious talk in Switzerland with 
one of M. Clemenceau’s advisers, Captain Bucher ; this con- 
versation was about the future of Austria. I drew Captain 
Bucher’s attention to the dangers of an Anschluss and I 
expressed my conviction, perhaps somewhat paradoxically, 
that the defeat would do much more for Germany than a 
victory could have accomplished in the destruction of the 
super-national Austrian Empire, which was the natural 
opponent of pan-Germanism. The defeat inflicted on Ger- 
many would be a stage in the journey of the Germanic block 
in Europe, and that only the liberating and democratic ideas 
of the West, which, if cultivated in South-Eastern Europe, 
could break the advance of Germanism and prevent the latter 
from dictating to the Continent. 

Captain Bucher grasped the idea which foresaw the need 
for a new combination of succession States, and he answered 
“Right, we will think of this. There is no hurry. The 
young people must have their honeymoon before a mother-in- 
law is imposed upon them !” 

The process desired and foreseen by Clemenceau’s adviser 
was identical with what Masaryk called “ dis-Austrianising ” 
the States formerly assembled within the Danubian Empire. 
Certainly, once liberation was an accomplished fact, this new 
consolidating of the new States became indispensable, but the 
alliance of these countries, which is needful for their protection 
against the absorbing tendencies of Italy and Germany has 
now been too long delayed. The strength of their history, 


‘their biology and their ideology has been under-estimated, 


while their power of holding on to the all too general, too 
abstract and too unreal principles of Geneva has been 
exaggerated. Above all, the following points have not been 
realised :— 


1. That pan-Germanism is the main object of Hitler and that all 
other measures are subordinate to this. 

2. That this pan-Germanism is not merely a desire to link together 
all Germans in Europe in one State, but that it has a Prussian soul, 
is fundamentally warlike, dominating, anarchical and unscrupulous, and 
that to quote Gneisenau : ““ What Prussia is to Germany, Germany must 
become for the whole of Europe...” 


During the last few months the Danubian States have at 
last seen the unalterable character of Prussianised Germany, 
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and have begun to be pre-occupied about their own economical 
and political unity, which unity alone can protect them and 
can assure to them some measure of support from the Western 
Powers. Germany, very watchful of all that the Danubian 
States are preparing in order to escape her domination, has 
put the whole of her energy into an effort to prevent the 
consolidation of the States of the old Austrian Empire, for 
Hitler desires to keep at all costs within the orbit of pan- 
Germanism, those Germanic elements which might be pre- 
pared to associate themselves with a Danubian system. 

In order to arrive at the desired end, the Third Reich has, 
very ingeniously, secured the help of British opinion. The 
South East of Europe has been advised by many newspapers 
in England that it will be to the interests of European peace 
if Germany is yielded to. Such British advice, however well 
meant, is making a most prodigious and catastrophic blunder 
in this affair, a blunder which may be paid for by the whole of 
Europe, and may destroy the very basis of peace. Why do 
I say this? Because by giving such advice the British are, 
however unknowingly, supporting the pan-German idea 
at the very moment when the Danubian nations are en- 
deavouring to erect against it the only defences strong enough 
to withstand it. That is to say, they are considering a system 
which, while ready to collaborate with either Germany or 
Italy, would treat with both these great powers collectively © 
and as a great power, and by this means would remove the — 
danger of the absorption of the Danubian countries by the 
dictatorial and expansionist States. 


Actually it is the Austrian people, the guardians of the! 
genuine Germanic tradition, who, faithful to the ideals of 
Western civilisation, are at this moment devoting incase 
to the cause of the Danubian peoples, and who are en- 
deavouring to resolve the difficult task of drawing Budapest 
nearer to her neighbours. Do not these efforts, which are _ 
both clear-sighted and prudent, deserve the encouragement + 
of the Western Powers? And is it not deplorable while 
decisions of so high a nature are being worked out in Eastern | 
Europe that British opinion should be so misinformed as to— 
the essentials of the case ? It may perhaps be answered that — 
though the importance of the reconstruction of Eastern . 
Europe is great it is surely not imperilled by listening to; 
certain legitimate claims put forward by the Third Reich tf 
Should we not endeavour to satisfy Germany in order to~ 


prevent her from assaulting her Southern neighbours ? 


What are these legitimate claims? There are two great 
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questions: (1) That of the German minority in Czecho- 
slovakia, and (2) The question of the existing régime in 
Austria which, says Germany, excludes Nazis from govern- 
ment. In regard to the first, certain English opinion supports 
Germany’s claim and reproaches the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment for not having adopted, for the benefit of her German 
minority, the system of the Swiss Confederation. Nothing is 
more misleading than a false analogy. The situation in 
Czechoslovakia can in no way be compared to that in 
Switzerland, firstly, because the Union of the three Swiss 
peoples is based upon a long adherence to a free system of 
government which has made Switzerland the refuge of the 
three nations whose blood she shares during periods of auto- 
cratic régimes in her neighbours. She has a common de- 
nominator for all three races in her stout democratic ideals. 
In consequence of this she can count upon the loyalty of all 
her citizens. Never have the Italian Swiss been stirred up 
against, or diverted from, their love cf their country by 
Italian propaganda. They do not regard the Duce as the 
leader of all Italian-speaking men, no German-Swiss regards 
Herr Hitler as the “ Fihrer ” of the German-speaking Swiss. 
This fact has been wholly overlooked in England. 

It is true that after the War, Czech nationals did not always 
carry out the ideas of their great leaders, and that they did 
not behave too well to the German minority, but if we speak 


_ of such faults we must remember what the age-long German 


domination has inflicted upon the Czechs. Such memories 
die slowly. To obliterate them would have needed an effort 
to live at peace and to repair old wrongs, on the part of the 


_ Germans, as well as an endeavour to collaborate within the 


new state. No such thing occurred. On the contrary, from 


__ the very first moment the furious nationalism of the Germans, 


and their collusion, both open and secret, with the nationalists 


- on the other side of the frontier, became evident and this 
_ naturally excited the misgiving of the Czechs and created an 


, Obstacle to concord. It was difficult to envisage granting 


_ autonomy to a pan-German population which had lost all 


comprehension of the great historical work of German and 
Slav collaboration; that work which has ever seemed the 


: natural task of the inhabitants of Czechoslovakia. 


What then should be done? A German, who knows and 


' fully understands his own people and the situation in South- 
___ Eastern Europe, ventures to say to the British, with all the 
_ force of tested conviction and in view of the catastrophic 
_ results of their misunderstandings of a great problem :— 


“Do not encourage the revolt of German minorities. Do 
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not forget that some evidence of loyalty must be given before f Aus 
autonomy is granted to a people. In this Czechoslovakian § she 
affair you are encouraging an agitation which aims at the § pow 
conquest of a bridge-head to serve as a passage into the } trati 
Danubian area. Know that in spite of this dangerous situation § dest 
Czechoslovakia now follows a policy which gives to loyal } Ger 
minorities all they can legitimately ask. Do not forget that | Eur 
the adherents of Henlein* do not represent the German elite, ) on t 
nor that the loyal constructive and peaceful elements, who | Nea 
bar the way to that pan-Germanism—which speaks suchs Bag 
good English—are the real friends of all that the British) “ 
Empire stands for. Discite Moniti / 


“The second great question of South Eastern Europe is 
the Austrian question. This is the question of the pre- 
servation, in the interests of Europe and of Germanism, of 
those Germans who are linked with Western and Christian ; 
civilisation, who are resolute in their desire to resist ‘ Nordic 
nationalisation ’ and who desire to remain the link between 
Western and Eastern Europe. Hitlerians answer to this: 
‘ But if the majority of the Austrian people renounce their 
own traditions and desire to join the Third Reich ? Is great 
Germany to tolerate such an oppression of the German 
majority by a small minority ?’ ” 

We must not allow ourselves to be deceived by such 
declarations. It is true that Nazi propaganda, with its vast 
resources, has gained active partizans all over Austria, that 
these are noisy and that they use all forms of propaganda and 
intimidation. But these individuals are without roots. The 
real Austrians want to stay by the old Austrian traditions and! 
would rather have a Customs union with their ee her, 


neighbours than one which would tie them to the all-devouring 
Prussians. Austria desires to continue her thousand years com 
of history. Such a long tradition cannot be obliterated from — _ the 
one day to another, even though certain of the intelligentsia, — that 
having forgotten the old super-national rdle of Austria, havet othe 
been seduced by the intoxicating dream of Prussian pan- _ with 
Germanism. As against these propagandists of the Reich, , 
stand the clear-sighted leaders of Austrian political thought. and 
They have reached the point of thanking God that the 
Anschluss with Germany has not yet been made, for they see — 


now that the smallest concession to the Third Reich along) _-regr 
those lines would land Austria in all the difficulties in which = T 
Germany is now wallowing, and would totally ruin her inter- of ( 
national position. That is why it is disastrous to encourage peo 

* The Nazi leader in Czechoslovakia. __ best 
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6 | Austria to make concessions to Herr Hitler. On the contrary, 
n — she must be helped in every possible way by the Western 
e | powers to refuse all concessions which facilitate Nazi pene- 
10 } tration, for it is here, and everyone should know this, that the 
n | destiny of Europe will be decided. The triumph of pan- 
al ) Germanism in South Eastern Europe would definitely destroy 
4t | European equilibrium, and the domination of Nazi barbarians 
e, | on the Danube—and further—would carry the menace to the 
10 Near East. We should be back to the programme of Berlin- 
th» Baghdad. 

sh’ = Wait and See” is a well known maxim which has had 
some success in the past, but in face of what is now preparing 
should we not rather say: ‘“‘Foresee and Forestall ?” 
Political leaders on the Continent do not understand the 
difficulties which now prevent England from a forward line in 
_ Eastern Europe, and it is true that as long as the little 
Danubian States were separated, and therefore coveted by 
the two great powers who wish to control the Balkans, 
England disliked the idea of interfering in so confused a 
situation, but she can, and should, insist that if these States 
get together to found a new federation they should be allowed 
to do so, and that such a League of Danubian nations should 
be recognised as a contribution to European equilibrium. It 
is Austria’s task to serve as a bridge between Budapest and 
the Little Entente, and to proclaim aloud and with courage 
her devotion to this constructive solution of the Danubian 
question. She cannot rock between a thousand and one 
possibilities for ever, and the time for hesitation is over. If 
_ Austria misses her spring now she will be lost, and with 
her, Europe. 

The great illusion, the father of so many of the errors 
_ committed in international politics in regard to Germany since 
_ the War, consists of the natural but erroneous supposition 
_ that the governing classes of Prussianised Germany are like 
+ other men, and that one can make arrangements to collaborate 
‘1 with them in common loyalty to Europe. The truth is quite 


sh, different, for these people are possessed of abnormal ideas, 


t, and are without any sense of reality or of right. And all con- 
he cessions made to their sinister proposals will be abused in 
see += the name of their furious obsessions, and will be infinitely 


ng; Tegretted by their dupes. 


ich —-' There is only one thing which could stop the present rulers 
er- of Germany, one thing which could liberate the German 
ge people from the madness which has diverted them from their 

best traditions and that is a wall of steel which should be 
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opposed to all the claims made by the men who now govem 
Germany, even when these are made in the name of equality, 
justice and peace, for this design is to destroy all these three 
blessings of humanity. 

Strange news has come to me during the last few months 
from all parts of Germany ; it is that those who suffer most 
under the present régime are convinced that only a War 
can release them from their nightmare. This is significant 
and should cause illusionists in other countries to reflect, for a 
war is not necessary to release Germany. The will to say 
“No” is all that is required. 

The British Government did well in adjourning indefinitely 
the discussions on Colonies and in linking this matter with 
other questions going to the root of international relations, 
But this postponement is just as necessary in the question of 
the “ Cantonization’’ demanded by German minorities out- | 
side the Reich. For it is impossible to give the same 
confidence to Nazi-driven groups which would be readily 
accorded to people who were ready to work loyally in the 
interests of the nations to which they belonged. But in 
any case let British Ministers close the era of that international 
pacifism which has led us to where we now are. Do not fear. 
The worshippers of violence have missed their moment. 
The organiser of revenge, General von Seeckt, is dead. He 
died convinced that the folly of the Government had ruined 
the preparations made by the soldiers. The Nazi leaders 
are now trying to get by bluff what General von Seeckt 
intended to get by power. It is too late ! 

I admire those English and French who say that German | 
collaboration is necessary to Europe and that she must be | 
persuaded to return to her true mission, but as a German ~ 
patriot and Christian I fear those among them who have © 
yielded to the delusion that this result can be reached before © 
Germany is cured of the terrible disease which now afflicts 
her. 

Fr. W. FOERSTER. 
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THE PROPOSED AGREEMENT WITH THE 
U.S.A. 


From the standpoint of His Majesty’s Government the 
raison d’élre of the proposed Anglo-American Trade Agree- 
ment is the apparent necessity, in face of the dangers of the 
European situation, for obtaining the support of the U.S.A. 
for its foreign policy. It is, perhaps, superfluous to add 
that it is this foreign policy to which the dangers of the 
European situation are very largely due, so that support 
for its continuance can only add fuel to an already brightly 
burning flame. But even more deplorabie, so far as the 
immediate future is concerned, is the effect which this agree- 
ment must have upon what still remains of effective Imperial 
unity, and upon the hopes that some of us have long cherished 
that England might devote herself to the cause of Empire 
development, which alone can transmute that vague ideal of 
Imperial unity into a vital, constructive force. 

Briefly, the Agreement seems to propose the establishment 
by the U.S.A. of a medium instead of a high tariff wall against 
certain United Kingdom commodities, in return for the 
facilitated entry into the U.S.A. of certain other commodities, 
amongst which—if one may be permitted a rough guess— 
raw cotton, wheat, maize, pig products, fruit and motor 
vehicles may possibly be included. 

It is common knowledge that the foreign trade agree- 


ments to which this country seems so obstinately to cling 


have largely nullified the greater benefits which the Ottawa 


_ Agreements might otherwise have conferred upon the British 
_ Empire asa whole. But the proposed Anglo-American Trade 
_ Agreement will not only prolong this lamentable state of 
_ affairs for a dangerous period of years, but will demand from 
' Dominion and Colonial producers—to say nothing of our 
_ own—sacrifices more far-reaching than any in the past. 


For it appears to involve, not the essential increase, not 
even the maintenance of the present insufficient volume, but 


_ the probable decrease of our imports of certain commodities 


(whatever they may be) from the Dominions and Crown 


Colonies. 


It appears to involve, by reason of its probable favourable 


j treatment of American raw cotton, the indefinite postpone- 
_ ment of the adaptation of more textile machinery in Lanca- 
_ Shire to the use of Indian cotton, a step which is long overdue ; 
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which, with our responsibility for the standards of life of the 
Indian masses (a responsibility only enhanced by the grant 
of a new Constitution, with all its unknown perils) we owe to 
India as a common duty; and which, incidentally, would 
enable the Lancashire cotton industry to hold its own once 
more, without subsidy, in the world market. 


It appears to involve the grant to the U.S.A. of the 
inestimable advantage of functioning as an economic entity, 
while preventing, for the duration of the Agreement, any 


attempt to organise the British Empire on a similar basis, # 


In view of the pronouncedly totalitarian character of the 
U.S.A. at the present time, and of the fact that totalitarian 
states are certain, under existing conditions, to make fuller 
and more vigorous use of trade concessions within British 
territories than the British business man, this means that 
the U.S.A. will become the practical economic centre of the 
British Empire. It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that in political circles in the U.S.A. plans for the widespread 
economic penetration of the Empire are openly discussed. 


A consideration of the commercial benefits which the | 


Agreement might be expected to confer upon the Empire, to 
offset the serious damage to inter-imperial trade and Imperial 
relations, and to the prospects of Imperial development, which 
it seems to imply, is hardly reassuring. The mooted reduction 
by the U.S.A. of certain tariffs from a high to a medium level, 


for instance, does not include any reasonable assurance that 


British goods will be enabled to enter the U.S.A. in greater 
quantities. As Mr. Eden has recently emphasised, all such 
concessions will be made only on the basis of the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause. But even if this were not so, it is 
manifestly impossible for the highly-industrialised U.S.A. 


to absorb the industrial products of the United Kingdom—__ 


even if they wished to do so—to anything like the same extent 
as the Dominions and Crown Colonies would be able to do if 
a policy of Imperial development were wholeheartedly begun. 
President Roosevelt’s reference, in his speech of November 15, 
to the need—in face of a general trade recession not uncon- 
nected with his New Deal policies—for the increased invest- 
ment of private capital to promote increased internal indus- 
trial development tends, indeed, to preclude all possibility of 
enlarged scope for the British industrialist in the U.S.A. In 
view of these facts, and in view of our adverse trade balance 


| 


of approximately £340,000,000, for the first ten months of ~ 
1937, an arrangement which is likely to lead to a decrease of _ 
our exports to the Empire, consequent upon a decrease of our — 
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imports from Empire countries, seems one to be avoided at 
almost any cost. 

Again, an examination of favourable and unfavourable 
trade balances as between the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., 
and the Dominions may tend, at first glance, to the conclusion 
that such trade triangulation constitutes an economically 
sound position, and that it could be extended, in certain cir- 
cumstances, with advantage to all concerned. When it is 
remembered, however, that foreign economic penetration is 
to-day virtually synonymous with disruptive political pene- 
tration, its inherent dangers become obvious. Let anyone 
who doubts this assertion consider the use made of economic 
penetration by international finance, which, without head- 
quarters, without visible organisation since the international 
Gold Standard ceased to operate, exercises by its powerful 
means political domination over so large a portion of the 
globe. In these circumstances it seems evident that the 
only trade triangulation from which the British Empire 
can derive benefit, and not injury, is that which would result 
from a policy of Imperial development, with the concomitant 
readjustment of foreign trade. 

As regards the fresh imports from the U.S.A. for which 
the Agreement appears to make provision, it may be thought 
that these will be amply financed by a resultant extension of 
the British carrying trade. This expectation, if it exists, 
seems, however, to be doomed to disappointment, in view 
of the recent declaration of the Washington Administration 
that a great U.S. mercantile marine is to be created by means 
of a Government subsidy. 

The possibility, too, that the U.S. Administration might 
offer to assist in the establishment in one or more of the 
Dominions of plants for the construction of weapons of war 
is not without its grave drawbacks from the British view- 
point. In the first place, it would lead to still further growth 
of American economic (and political) influence in the Empire, 
and, in the second place, it would involve a direct contradic- 
tion of what must surely be a first principle of our Imperial 
defensive policy, that the control of all factories on British 
soil for the production of any war materials whatsoever shall 
remain in British hands. 

It seems clear, therefore, that, whatever advantages may 
be expected to accrue to us through the conclusion of the 
proposed Trade Agreement, they are not commercial 
advantages. 

In the political sphere it is suggested that the U.S.A. 
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might be prepared, in the event that the British Empire 
should become involved in war, to relax the provisions of the 
Neutrality Act in its favour. In this connection it is only 
necessary to observe that this hastily drafted Act has proved 
so unsatisfactory in practice that it is likely, in any case, to 
be repealed in the near future. Whether or not it is replaced 
by another from which the anomalies of the first have been 
removed, it is essential to realise the extreme unlikelihood 
that the U.S.A., divided as they are into factions and minori- 


ties which cleave mutually to antipathetic ideologies, would 


be willing or able to come to the aid of the British Empire in 
case of war, unless their own interests were very closely 
threatened. 


The surest way of gaining the sympathy of all that is 


best in the U.S.A.—if that is indeed the aim of His Majesty’s | 
Government—would be open negotiation for the settlement ~ 


of the American War Debt, postponement of which has 
lowered our credit, subjected us to the provisions of the 


Johnson Act, and fomented ill-feeling amongst the mass of | 


Americans. It is important to note that the present U.S, 
Administration discourages the resumption of Debt negotia- 


tions, preferring to extend its economic power by means of | 


heavy purchases of gold rather than to accept gold or other 
commodities in settlement of the Debt. At the same time 


it allows the American people, who are ignorant of the facts © 
of the situation, to demand this settlement. This curiously © 
equivocal attitude is further exemplified by its contemplation _ 


of discriminatory taxation of foreign-owned U.S. securities— 
a step which seems destructive of the alleged basis of the 
proposed Agreement—and by its use of the complications in 
Europe and the Far East to press the Dominions into accept- 
ance of an Agreement which seems likely to have only the 
most unsatisfactory consequences for themselves. 

From the standpoint of the U.S. Administration the Trade 
Agreement, while satisfying Mr. Cordell Hull’s personal 
policy, seems clearly designed to placate the farmers of the 
Middle West and the cotton growers of the South—the need 
for which is again not unconnected with the results of the 


New Deal—as well as to restore the personal prestige of © 
President Roosevelt, which has been dealt a heavy blow by — 
the rejection of his Federal Court Bill, by the opposition | 
to his appointment of Senator Black to the Supreme Court, | 
and by the still more recent failure of the Brussels Conference. — 


For these reasons it will, of course, be bitterly opposed by the © 
Republican Party (who favour the expansion of internal — 
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production and exchange in contradistinction to reliance upon 
uncertain foreign markets), and who are likely, if and when 
they find themselves once more in office, not only to reverse 
the policy of the Roosevelt ‘“‘ Democrats,”’ but also to look 
with scant appreciation at a country which, by what appears 
to be the sale of its Imperial birthright, helped to keep their 
enemies in power. 


It may be stated that National economies, controlled 
through their Governments and banking systems for the 
maintenance of private enterprise and ownership, and for 
the welfare of their populations, were never so urgently 
needed as they are to-day. The alternative, ultimate and 
total international control, means Socialism. The famous 
argument put forward by Internationalists, that, because of 
the risk of Socialism, money gua money should be independent 
both of production and of exclusive National policies, is 
interesting only as an example of the astonishing power of 
propaganda to obscure the truth. For the maintenance of 
monopoly, which is the aim of international finance, coincides 
with the Socialist programme. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that His Majesty’s Government should be considering the 
conclusion of an Agreement which tends to surrender British 
Imperial economic sovereignty for a probable period of three 
years, in return for a problematical political support of an 
internationalist character; which appears to imply the 
support of the United Kingdom for the left wing policies 
of President Roosevelt ; and which appears to have for its 
principal object the consolidation of the international front 
against the regenerative national policies of Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Mr. Felix Morley’s article in the Washington Post 
of November 17—-described by the Washington Administra- 
tion as “‘ spontaneous anticipation ”—in which he welcomed 
the proposed Anglo-American Trade Agreement as a reply 
to the Berlin-Rome-Tokio anti-Communist Pact, and to 
recent developments in Brazil, is only the most definite of 
numerous references in the World Press to its ‘‘ anti-Fascist ”’ 
implications. The suggestion in the Daily Telegraph of 
November 20, that conclusion of the Agreement might serve 
to induce Germany and Italy to surrender their economic 
autarky—i.e., submit once more to the control of inter- 
national finance—is not less sinister because it leaves so much 
unsaid. To thwart indefinitely the legitimate economic 
aspirations of Germany, Italy and Japan ; to attempt to force 
them back into the internationalist path, can end in one 
thing only—War. 
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This is not to say, however, that an Anglo-American 
Trade Agreement, on quite different lines, should not be our 
aim. There can, indeed, be no doubt that a policy of Imperial 
development coupled with an agreement whereby the U.S.A, 
when the claims of the home, Dominion and Colonial pro. 
ducers had first been satisfied, obtained a second preference 
in British markets, would be of great benefit to all the English. 
speaking peoples of the world, provided, of course, that the 
British Empire received reciprocal preferential treatment in 
the U.S.A. There is no doubt that the fiscal freedom which 
we should thereby gain would also facilitate the establishment 
by other great powers of spheres of economic influence of 
their own, and that an agreement on such a basis would thus 
go far to assure the maintenance of an enduring Peace. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


THERE is no better New Year Gift to friends overseas | 
than a year’s subscription to The National Review. Send | 
32s. and the name and address of your friend to: The © 
Manager, The National Review (incorporating the English — 


Review), 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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“BACK TO THE ARMY AGAIN” 


In an article * published in The National Review last March 
I recalled the dictum of the late Field-Marshal Lord Roberts : 
“Germany strikes when Germany’s hour has struck.” There 
are other dangerous contingencies ; buf—keep your eye on 
Germany. 

In a second articlet in the June number, I showed that 
the so-called voluntary system had broken down. The War 
Office has since estimated that by March, 1938, the Regular 
Army will be short of 36,000 men. Mr. Hore Belisha has 
confirmed these ominous figures. In that article I advocated 
a form of Universal Service as the only practical means of 
meeting our national and military requirements. Further, 
I questioned the helpfulness of Mr. Duff Cooper’s amiable 
proposals for attracting to the Army a “ different class of 
men.” 

Mr. Hore Belisha, who succeeded Mr. Duff Cooper as — 
Secretary of State for War, lost no time in discarding his 
predecessor’s plan, and, so far from wishing to enrol young 
men “of a different class,’ now advocates the retention 
with the Colours up to 21 years of both serving and reserve 
categories of men, should they so desire ; very properly making 
their service pensionable at the expiration of that period. In 
short, he would keep in the Army up to 21 years the very 
class of men whom Mr. Duff Cooper had proposed to employ 
as domestic barrack-room servants to wait on the “ different 
class ” he proposed to attract by this and other futile means. 
Should the present Secretary of State for War adhere to his 
hastily conceived scheme, it will, I fear, be found no more 
helpful than that of his immediate predecessor. 

The War Office has stated that many reservists are desirous 
of rejoining the Colours and that the response exceeds ex- 
pectation. Then what becomes of the Reserve ? Apparently, 
the more successful the appeal to rejoin by so much the more 
is the Reserve depleted. What is to take its place? Why 
strengthen the first line by depleting the second ? The whole 


_ is not thereby increased. History repeats itself. May one 
_ not, in imagination, hear Gencrals of our Garrisons Overseas 


exclaiming—like Westmoreland at Agincourt (Henry V, 
Act IV) :— 


* “We have been warned!” +t “What of the Men?” 
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“O that we had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day!” 


Pericles, who taught the Athenians in Peace to prepare 
for War, would have been horrified had he heard the views 
expressed by Mr. Duff Cooper, then Secretary of State for 
War, at the Constitutional Club on January 18 last. He said: 
“We want a small Regular Army for foreign service. | 
have never contemplated conscription in peace-time as a 
possibility. At the same time, if war were to come again, 
there is little doubt that conscription would come again as it 
did in the last war.” Is it then assumed that, on the intro. 


duction of conscription on the outbreak of war, the enemy ; 
will grant to us an armistice to enable conscripts to be trained | 


to serve ? The late Chief of the Imperial General Staff appears 


to be of a different opinion as, speaking at the Guildhall on | 


October 25, he very rightly said: “Should war come there 
would be an overwhelming and immediate response of all 
men worthy of the name British to serve this country. That 
was not enough: it would be too late. The whole tempo of 


war had been speeded up. In 1914 we were lucky to get time © 
to prepare: we could not expect to get that again.” No 


competent authority has yet told the country what the 
strength of the small “ Regular Army” should be; but we 


know that Mr. Baldwin, when Prime Minister, gave official : 


sanction to the dictum, “ Our Frontier is on the Rhine.” 
It is pertinent, therefore, to enquire whether the small Regular 
Army for foreign service (to quote Mr. Duff Cooper) is numeri- 
cally strong enough to take its place in the scheme for defend- 
ing that Frontier. Since we know that the Army is now some 
25,000 under strength, the answer would appear to be in the 
negative. Conscription on the outbreak of war is the a 
resort of dilatory politicians afraid to face facts. 

Let us now examine the causes which have led to the 
breakdown of the ‘“ Voluntary System.” 


I. 


When Parliament decided to grant Unemployment Benefit 
(“ The Dole ”’), it was not foreseen that two elementary causes, 
hunger and thirst, which impelled young men to enlist, would 
operate in an ever-decreasing ratio. Thus, though young 


men were wanted to serve their country which offered to | 
eligible lads employment in the Army, with the privilege of © 


wearing the King’s uniform, yet thousands of such lads have 


been allowed—and are still allowed—to draw ‘“ The Dole” 
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though employment in their country’s service was, and is, 
open to them. One would have supposed that a Government 
actuated by common sense would have issued some such 
declaration as this :— 

“Look here, young fellows! Employment is waiting for you in 
the Army. If you take it you will get food and clothing ; free housing ; 
pocket-money ; instruction and physical education ; you can learn a 
trade, if you have not already mastered one, at a Vocational Centre before 
your seven years’ service are up; also, while serving, you will earn 
deferred pay. You can widen your outlook by going abroad, and you 
can qualify yourselves to enter Sandhurst and get commissions. You 
may have heard a Prime Minister emphasise the slogan ‘ Safety First.’ 
Young men! It is safer to be in the Army than to walk on a public 
road in England. We lay these conditions before you. Should you 
decide not to take advantage of them, you must get a living-wage 
elsewhere ; but do not expect your fellow-men who are at work to 
contribute to your maintenance in idleness. No more unemployment 
benefit for men who are physically fit and of military age.” 

I suggest that a straightforward declaration on such lines 
would be generally approved by employed men who are now 
compelled to contribute directly and indirectly, to support 
those who refuse to serve on the conditions above set out. 

On September 10, Mr. Ernest Brown, the Minister of 
Labour, visited Liverpool and made a tour of the unemploy- 
ment centres. Speaking at a civic luncheon at the Town Hall, 
Mr. Brown said (The Times, September 11): ‘‘ Last month, 
between the ages of 18 and 24, there were 74,034 unemployed 
in Liverpool, Bootle, Birkenhead and Wallasey.” Assuming 
that one-third of these young men, say 24,700, are physically 
fit to join the Army—if one-third should not be fit, what a 
reflection on our Public Health and Education authorities !— 
there is in four towns the number of men wanted to-day to 
make up the shortage of recruits. Why should some 25,000 
unemployed young men of military age be maintained—-otiwm 
sine dignitate cum inertia—hy their fellow citizens ? 

The Trades Union Congress at Norwich rightly pro- 
nounced : “‘ Adequate armaments are essential.” But ade- 
quate armaments without adequate man-power are 
inadequate. Every citizen should read, mark and digest the 
words of Mr. Hore Belisha when addressing the National 
Trade Union Club on October 13. He said: “ Every gun 
supplied to the Army and every man to serve it brought 


_ hearer not war but peace.” 


IT. 
In the second article to which reference has been made 
(The National Review, June), I quoted the opinion of Mr. Duff 
Cooper, as expressed when introducing the Army Estimates 
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on March 16. He said: “The young man of to-day was 
better educated than his predecessors.” To this statement 
I ventured to demur on the grounds that, to-day, elementary 
education fails to give appropriate training in duty and 
discipline. In this connection, I append the words of Field. 
Marshal Lord Milne, who, on January 7 last, when addressing 
the Secondary Schools’ Cadet Association, said (The Times) :— 
** Sometimes too much was made of learning when reference wag 
made to education. Character, patriotism and discipline were equally 
important.” 


Perhaps my former Commander-in-Chief will forgive me for © 


suggesting that the word “more” might well have been 


substituted for the word “equally.” The opinion that 


learning is not, in itself, education has been concisely expressed 
by the Head Master of a Public School, who, on Speech Day, 
said :— 

“A man may obtain a double-first and yet be uneducated.” 
Conversely, one has known educated men who could neither 
read nor write. Until the Board of Education insist that 
formation of character, the obligations of duty, patriotism, 
and self-sacrifice are the mainsprings of education, young 
men will be found wanting, when put to a practical test, in 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Ill. 
Pacifists preach without ceasing by day and uight—though 


they are now getting rather breathless—the immorality of | 


fighting. They are so illogical as to combine, as the Prime 


Minister has remarked : “‘ Pacifism with provocation.”” Many | 
appear to be peaceable only when British political or other ’ 


interests are threatened by a foreign power. Many Clergy of 


the Church of England, who at ordination have subscribed to | 
the thirty-nine Articles of Religion, appear to forget, when it — 
suits their purpose, Article XX XVII: “ It is lawful for Chris- — 


tian men, at the commandment of the Magistrate, to wear 
weapons, and serve in the wars.” They are, nevertheless, 
wont to plead that wars may properly be waged collectively 
either by or on behalf of the so-called ‘‘ League of Nations.” 


I have already commented on the lack of state-teaching — 


on the duties of citizenship, including service for one’s © 


country ; but what is to be said of authorities in state-aided | 


universities and schools who openly inculcate the principle 
of peace at any price, while, simultaneously, the unfortunate 


Secretary of State for War is trying to persuade young men 


to join the Army ? 
All ranks of the Regular Army are inspired by the ideal 
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3 | that it is sweet and seemly, if need he, to die for their country. 
it § Officers and men are animated by the example of their 
redecessors, the Thin Red Line of Heroes.’ How shall 
id | the “different class” referred to by Mr. Duff Cooper be 
i. § induced to join the Colours while during youth they are told 
ig | in Churches, Universities and State-aided Schools that the 
— | profession of arms is demoralising ? As I noted in a former 
as | article, pacifists who hold that it is wrong to take life, even in 
ly | defence of one’s country, are prepared to, and, in fact, do 
: others, their fellow citizens, to do that wrong in their 
or behalf. Did the pacifists who demanded that the “‘ League 
| of Nations” should intervene on behalf of Abyssinia propose 
at to take up arms personally to defend that last resort of those 
ed | who traffic in slaves? I think not. Their attitude was 
y, rather: “‘ Get to war, soldiers, while I stay at home and preach 
pacifism.” It would be well for men holding such views to 
read and ponder the words of Ruskin, himself a man of peace, 

er | which I quote from The Crown of Wild Olives :— 


at “When I tell you that war is the foundation of all arts, I mean 
m, that it is the foundation of all the high virtues and faculties of men. 
ng It is very strange to me to discover this ; and very dreadful! but I 


saw it to be quite an undeniable fact. The common notion that peace 
and the virtues of civil life flourish together, I found to be wholly 
untenable. Peace and the vices of civil life only flourish together. 
We talk of peace and learning, and of peace and plenty, and of peace 
and civilisation ; but I found that those were not the words which the 
muse of history coupled together ; that on her lips the words were— 
peace and sensuality—peace and selfishness—peace and death. I 
found, in brief, that all great nations learned their truth of word, and 
strength of thought, in war: that they were nourished in war and 
wasted by peace : trained by war, and betrayed by peace : in a word, 
that they were born in war, and expired in peace.” 


In conclusion, I have tried to bring out three main causes 
which have combined to bring about the deplorable fact that, 
in England, young manhood disregards the duties of citizen- 
_ ship and the principles of democracy. Those causes are :—- 
(2) The maintenance in idleness by the State of unemployed young 

men of military age. 

Parliament should presently disallow this particular form of 
subsidised inertia. 
(6) The failure of the Board of Education to inculcate in state-aided 
institutions and schools the duties of citizenship. 
The rectification of this failure is a matter for Executive action 
by the Government. 
(c) The pernicious propaganda of provocative Pacifists. 
Public opinion, as recently shown by thousands of resignations 
from the ‘‘ League of Nations Union,” may safely be left to 
discredit this form of propaganda. 


HERBERT BRYAN. 
VOL. ox 4 
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AERIAL WARFARE 


In the “‘ Nation in Arms” a military treatise much studied 
in pre-war days, the author, Baron Colmar von der Goltz, 
has stated “that it may be rightly said that every age has 
its own peculiar method of warfare.” The introduction of 


aerial warfare will always be a distinguishing feature of the | 


warfare of the 20th Century. 
The same authority has also pointed out that “ despite 
all appearances war becomes more humane by taking 


advantage of the progress of civilization. The foe is conquered | 


not by the destruction of his existence, but by the annihilation 


of his hopes of victory.” When references are made in the © 


Press to ‘ black outs’ at seaside resorts for air raid practice 
and to the anxieties of the local authorities of crowded 
holiday resorts with regard to gas mask equipment, no 
excuse is needed to enquire if former conditions hold good, 
if war is becoming more humane, if the annihilation of the 
adversary’s hope of victory is the dominating endeavour of 
modern war, or the destruction of the existence of the foe 
and that by the wholesale slaughter of non-combatants ? 
An ominous comment on this grave international situation 
is to be found in the words of one who writes supported by 
the prestige of a notable press: “It is quite true that that 
horrors now being perpetrated in China and Spain are the 


inevitable accompaniments of modern warfare, and those | 
who think that war on any considerable scale can be humanized © 


are living in a world of illusion.”* This situation is the 
direct result of the fact that there are no laws and usages of 


war in the air, such as exist on land and sea, and in the 
reasons for such omission are ‘ the pith and marrow’ of the | 
trouble. Not that ‘laws and usages of war’ can place limits 
on the development of force for the purpose of war, but that _ 
their absence leaves the way free for barbarism and senseless | 


savagery. 


The civilised world shrank with horror from the ravages 
of the Great War. In 1921 the representatives of the five 
Great Naval Powers assembled at Washington on the invitation _ 
of the United States to confer on the Limitation of Armaments, _ 
It is significant that this Conference convened by President 
Harding who had but just rejected the League and its 
Covenant is stated by a well-known authority in such matters — 


* Leading article of The Times, October 9, 1937. 
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to have been “ within limits the most efficient of all con- 
ferences.” * It was composed of some of the foremost 
statesmen of the day supported by a staff of technical 
advisers of unrivalled experience and attainments. Here 
then, let it be remembered, were met in council those who 
had had the practical experience of shouldering momentous 
responsibilities and dealing with vital national issues at 
riods of extreme urgency. 

The Conference at the 6th Plenary Session adopted a 
resolution for the appointment of a Commission of Jurists 
to consider and report upon the revision of the Rules of 
Warfare. The Commission of Jurists completed their labours 
under the chairmanship of the First American Delegate, the 
Hon. John Basset Moore, and on February 17, 1923, the 
First British Delegate} tendered his Despatch to the Foreign 
Office. 

The Report is drafted into two parts :—Part I consists of 
Rules for the Control of Radio in Time of War. Part II— 
Rules of Aerial Warfare. The General Report concludes 
with this statement: “The Commission desires to add that 
it believes that if these sets of rules are approved and brought 
into force, it will be found expedient to make provision for 
their re-examination after a relatively brief term of years 
to see whether any revision is necessary.” { So much for 1923. 
Army Orders for January, 1936, notify Amendment (No. 12) 
to the Manual of Military Law, Chapter XIV—The Laws 
and Usages of War on Land—and in the introductory note 
appears the following :—‘“‘In revising this chapter, no 


~ account has been taken of the recommendations of various 


conferences which though representing a substantial measure 
of agreement have not as yet been embodied in international 
conventions, and have not in consequence received the force 
of International Law. Such draft agreements must, however, 
be considered as International Law in the making (such, for 


° instance, as the draft conventions for “ Rules for the Control 


of Radio in Time of War” and “ Rules of Aerial Warfare ” 
elaborated at The Hague 1922-23 .. .§ 
This hiatus deplorable as it is would appear to be largely 


_ due to the activities emanating from Geneva. After months 
_ of preliminary and very lengthy discussions the celebrated 


* J. L. Garvin—“ These Eventful Years ”’—Vol. I, page 132. 
f Sir Rennel Rodd now Lord Rennel. 
t Despatch from the first British delegate to the International 


Commission for the Revision of the Rules of Warfare. Cmd. 2201, 1924. 


§ The Laws and Usages of War on Land, Manual Military Law. 1929 
Amendments (No. 12). 
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Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 
opened at Geneva under the auspices of the League of Nations 
on February 2, 1932. Perusal of the records of this ill-fated 
Conference shows that no progress was made towards the 
solutions of the Air Warfare problem. Comparison, however, 
of the proceedings at the 23rd and 24th Meetings of the 
General Commission at Geneva with the deliberations of 
the Hague Commission are interesting. The discussions at 
Geneva seem to be devoid of purpose and finality, in an 


atmosphere charged with prohibition. The Commission at ! 


the Hague on the other hand starting on the firm ground 
that aerial warfare will be a feature in a future war was able 


from the start to enter on the preparation of a code of rules | 


for the same, and the result was true progress in the cause 
of humanity. The aim becomes clear, namely, to classify 
all aircraft and restrict their use to legitimate objectives of 


war ard thus to rule out that purposeless slaughter and wanton | 


destruction which in no way further the ends of war—the 
compulsion of the foe. These are wide and general terms 
which if duly weighed may it is suggested disclose possibilities 
as yet ill-considered or explored vital to the case of humanity. 

Proceeding on a practical and logical basis the stand-point 
is regained whence the “ usages and customs of war” have 


originated, and where the soil is ever fertile. Despite all | 


gainsaying these usages and customs of war have had a 
prodigious humanizing effect on war and if examined 
a simple factor is common to all, the resulting advantage 
is mutual and common to friend and foe alike. The Hague 


Commission stated that “the subject of bombardment by | 


aircraft is one of the most difficult to deal with in framing 
any code of rules for aerial warfare.”* But the problem is 


put on a practical basis by the enunciation of the axiom 
that ‘‘ Aerial bombardment is legitimate only when directed — 
at a military objective.”+ It is obvious that naval bases, — 
arsenals, factories for the manufacture of warlike stores, etc., 
are legitimate objectives for attack. It is not obvious that _ 


seaside and health resorts have as such any value as military 


objectives. It is to the advantage of civilization and to the © 
populations of warring nations that localities should be duly — 
recognised and exempted from bombardment where such — 
are objects “of which the destruction or injury would ” not | 
** constitute a distinct military advantage to the belligerent.” | 


_ * Report of Commission, page 25. 
Ibid, page 27. 
t Ibid. page 27. 
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ment as to the conditions which do or do not constitute 
a military objective is imperative, such questions require 
investigation in peace time. There are many favoured spots 
ssessing buildings, shrines and works of art the destruction 
of which would constitute an irreparable loss to mankind.* 
Investigations might well lead to agreement as to the absence 
of military value in such places, and their exemption from 
bombardment decreed. The situation would necessarily be 
altered if these places came within the area of actual hostilities 
or if aerodromes and munition factories were permitted to 
spring up in their vicinity. Again these considerations prove 
the need for careful peacetime control and circumspection. 

It has only been possible to touch the fringes of a complex 
subject of immense importance seemingly little considered. 
The pith of the matter rests in the answer to the question put 
forward at the commencement of this paper, namely, with 
what object is war in the future to be conducted ? Is it to 
be by frightfulness ? by the terror to be created by the 
indiscriminate bombing of non-combatants ? It would not 
be difficult to quote statements tending to show that such 
is in fact the opinion of many. The subject cannot be 
discussed here, but it may be affirmed that once the retrograde 
step is made towards barbarism, no bounds will be recognised, 
and that while such madness lasts “ usages and customs of 
war ” will be swept on one side. 

The matter is urgent and can only be successfully grappled 
with by statesmen with a definite purpose in view, and their 
staff of expert advisers. Assemblies such as meet at Geneva 
seem to defeat the object in view by the weight of unmanage- 
able numbers and masses of information which obscure the 
issue; while countless Peace Associations with one track 
minds merely add to the general confusion. Had the normal 
pre-war procedure been followed in the case of the Hague 
Commission, the probability is that its recommendations 
would now be embodied in international convention. The 
present deplorable situation is the inevitable result of well 
over a decade of chaotic thought and endless talk. 


A. B. N. CHURCHILL. 


* Ibid, page 28. 
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CHINA’S FIGHTING FORCES 


OnE of the most remarkable features of the recent collapse 
of China’s fighting forces is the emphasis which has been laid 
in official announcements by the Nanking Government 
(dutifully echoed by ‘ our own correspondents ’ and the world’s 
Press) on the fact that, at various stages of the humiliating | 
débacle, and most notably in the fighting in and around — 
Shanghai, certain units of the Chinese armies put up a stout | 
resistance. That this resistance should be generally regarded © 
as matter for surprise is in itself surprising, and at the same | 
time significant, when one remembers with what earnest 
persistence the spokesmen of the Kuomintang, at home and 
abroad, have asserted and justified their political aspirations, 
on the ground that the new and united China of the “ Soong 
dynasty ’ had developed not only a high degree of patriotic 
determination, but remarkable military efficiency. Ever , 
since Chiang Kai-shek’s southern army, with the aid of 
Moscow, made its triumphant way from Canton to the 
Yangstze, and ultimately to Peking, the world has been led 
to believe, by means of ably handled propaganda, that China 
had emerged from her dark days of disorganisation, to a new 
era of vigorous nationalism and rapidly increasing strength. 
For the uninitiated, certain undeniable facts tended to justify 
this belief. By sheer weight of numbers, the provincial 
armies, presumably loyal to Nanking, should have been 
sufficient to repel any invading force that Japan could bring ! 
to bear. Both the Nanking Government and the provincial 
warlords had recently expended vast sums in the purchase } 
of munitions, aeroplanes and military equipment of all sorts. — 
Had there been any firm basis of reality in the politicians’ : 
dream of the New China, patriotically united in its determira- i 
tion to resist Japan’s aggression; had there been anything in 
the nature of efficient and courageous leadership for its armies, _ 
the world would not have witnessed the spectacle of com- 
paratively small Japanese forces over-running and conquering, — 
in three short months, the whole vast region that lies between 


the Great Wall and the Yellow River. It could have found at © 
best a melancholy compensation for this wholesale débacle of | 
the northern campaign, in the fact that Chiang’s crack, German 
trained divisions, defending a difficult terrain under ‘German: 
experts’ direction, were able for a time to hold their ground. - 
The widely-held belief that the Chinese people could, in — 
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a few brief years, acquire the mentality and the professional 
technique of a fighting race, arises out of the delusion, very 
common amongst political idealists, that the type of a social 
structure and the nature of the people to whom it belongs, 
can be rapidly modified by changing the forms or names of 
their political institutions, or by some special system of 
education. It is a delusion which, defying experience, pre- 
vents acceptance of the Spencerian axiom that “ however 
great the transformation may for a time seem, the original 
things reappear in disguise,” or, as the French put it, “ plus 
ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” A recent telegram to 
The Times (Nov. 15) from its correspondent at Shanghai, 
predicting an early collapse of Chinese resistance, supplied a 
remarkable instance of this truth. After describing the 
bringing-up of forces from many parts of China as “ a magnifi- 
cent demonstration of national unity,” the message added 
that “‘ there had been no uniformity in munitions, and many 
of the troops from the interior were unfamiliar with up-to-date 
weapons.” The Correspondent added 
“That the arms surrendered last week to the French Concession 
authorities (by Chinese troops seeking refuge in the Settlements) 
include two new German anti-aircraft guns, with ample supplies of 
ammunition. These guns had never been fired, and some of their 
mechanical parts were still in the original wrappings. The Chinese 
who surrendered them told a French authority that they did not know 
how to handle German weapons.” 

Melancholy are the memories which these words recall. 
Nearly forty years ago, Mr. Alexander Michie, discussing the 
causes of China’s disastrous defeat at the hands of Japan in 
the war of 1894-5, wrote :— 

“The immemorial conditions of military service were unchanged. 

No army was formed, but a series of local levies raised, without cohesion 

or central control. The foreign instructors were kept strictly to their 

class-work, subordinated to the people whom they had to instruct. 

They were allowed to drill the men, while the officers, for the most part, 

held themselves above the drudgery of the parade ground.” 

Later, when writing the life of Li Hung-chang, I had 
occasion to observe that 

“every provincial authority played for its own hand, with an eye 

rather to the perquisites and profits of contracts than to securing a 

homogeneous supply of material and equipment .. . the result was an 

immense quantity of perfectly useless munitions, served out haphazard 
to men who had never been trained—and indeed were not seriously 
expected—to use them.” 

China’s humiliating defeat on this occasion produced no 
perceptible change in mandarin mentality. Six years later, 
during the advance of the Allies to the relief of the Peking 
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Legations, at one Arsenal alone (Hsiku) a collection of modern 
unused war material was found and seized. It was valued 
at over two millions sterling and had been bought, not because 
the army needed it, but because the officials and generals of 
the Viceroy’s entourage wanted the rich “ squeeze,” payable 
on these transactions. 

Those who witnessed and remember the ignominious 
collapse of Li Hung-chang’s imposing naval and military 
forces in that brief campaign, cannot fail to be impressed by 


the resemblance which many of its phases and features bear 


to those of the present “incident.” The fall of Port Arthur, 
a fortress declared by the Viceroy’s German military advisers 
to be impregnable, served to remind Li of a profound truth, 
which he himself had learned and proclaimed when conducting 
operations against the Taiping rebels, namely, that without 


competent and courageous leaders, Chinese soldiers will not — 


fight. The famous fortress fell because his much-vaunted 
fleet was but a Paper Dragon, its whole administration riddled 
by the demoralising influences of mandarin inefficiency and 
corruption. After he had permitted his venal entourage to 
get rid of the services of Captain Lang in 1890, both fleet and 
arsenals were run as semi-commercial undertakings, the officers 
using their positions for purely private ends, just as many 
of the young Generals of China’s present-day army hold posts 
in government or business offices, and devote their time 
chiefly to politics and finance. Every European at Tientsin 
in the early nineties was well aware that Commodore Liu and 
his Fukien clique captains were disloyal to their chief, Admiral 


Ting, and otherwise unfit for their posts. Everyone knew | 


that the Arsenals were being squeezed and starved for the 
benefit of the Viceroy’s insatiable relatives and henchmen. 
Poor, gallant Ting, by these circumstances foredoomed, took 
his fleet into action at the Yalu with a second in command 
who deliberately disobeyed his orders for battle formation, 
and with two ironclads that possessed three heavy shells 


between them ; later, he attempted to defend the harbour of _ 


Weihai, although the shells supplied to the forts had never 


been filled. Li and his relations profited continually by the © 
inherent abuses, the venality and nepotism of the provincial © 
system of administration, well content (as their successors — 
have been) to preserve an imposing framework of illusion in | 


matters military and to stimulate the imagination of foreign 


journalists and diplomats by creating the impression of China | 
seriously militant. Precisely the same impression has been — 
fostered during the past ten years by China’s propagandists, — 
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working through Geneva and other sympathetic agencies. 
It has always been a fundamental principle of Chinese military 
strategy that to make potential enemies believe in your 
courage and strength is the next best thing to possessing these 
qualities, and Chiang-Kai-shek’s modern methods of cen- 
sorship have enabled him to create an impression of military 
efficiency, even more successfully than Li Hung-Chang. At 
the beginning of the civil war which followed the break-up 
of the Manchu dynasty, many foreign observers were led to 
believe that the new Republican authorities were determined 
to produce a national army, regularly paid and scientifically 
equipped. Professor Reinsch (later U.S. Minister to China) 
was convinced from his observations at this time that 

“the ideal of national energy, efficiency and strength expresses itself 

in all public utterances. Great sacrifices are made for military prepara- 

tion and throughout the provinces even the children in the schools are 
put into uniform and trained in soldierly fashion.” 

The Kuomintang’s subsequent agitation for the abolition of 
extra-territoriality and the restoration of China’s sovereign 
rights, by the retrocession of the Treaty Ports Settlements, 
was accompanied by intensive propaganda calculated to 
create belief in the nation’s martial spirit and military 
forces. In 1912, the National Assembly at Nanking decided 
to introduce national conscription, just as the Kuomintang 
leaders have recently done, but with no more serious purpose 
of fulfilment. Despite such gestures, the general impression 
recorded by missionaries and other observers in the interior, 
with regard to the fighting forces which overran the country 
during the struggle between Imperialists and Republicans, 
was that China’s armies were likely to be a serious menace to 
her own well being, but not to her foreign foes—an opinion 
which events have fully justified. The characteristics which 
distinguished mandarin administration under the Empire, its 
infinite capacity for solemn imposture, the inveterate rivalry 
of provinces and clans, have continued to manifest themselves 
under the Republic, continually dominated by the financial 
necessities and rapacities of the men in power, while the 
armies have remained, as before, machines of organised 
inefficiency. 

Here let it be said, however, that in the first war against 
Japan, as in the civil wars that followed the Revolution, the 
rank and file of China’s fighting forces, both naval and 
military, often gave proof of many good qualities—of courage, 
and endurance, and even of readiness to take a spirited offen- 
sive. Gordon, after witnessing many a hard-fought struggle 
as leader of the Imperialist troops against the Taiping rebels, 
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recognised (as the British officers of the Weihaiwei regiment § Cor 
did forty years later) that, in the matter of physique, intelli. } can 
gence and powers of endurance, the Chinese peasant is‘good J equ 
material, needing only decent treatment and inspiring leader. f mo 
ship to make a good soldier. But Gordon realised, for all that, pre 
and duly advised the Chinese government, that the nation ag 
a whole, and especially its educated class, is lacking in the 
qualities of a fighting race. His continual difficulties with the) ¢ 
Viceroy Li Hung-Chang, to obtain regular pay and equipment ; 


for the Ever-Victorious Army, revealed to him, at an early =a 
stage of the campaign, the root cause of China’s military) ,., 
weakness—that economic factor of her social system, which | goa 
imposes the universally-recognised principle that the interest |) 59], 
of the family comes before service to the State, and that no “ 


moral stigma attaches to the official, civil or military, who jn, 
acts upon this principle. F 


The results of the mandarin mentality produced by this = 
system have probably never been displayed more strikingly, ) joy 
or observed more closely, than they were by the handful of) 4), 
foreigners who fought on the Chinese side at the naval battle! ya 


of the Yalu, and later in the forlorn hope of the defence of | , 
Weihai, in 1895. That tragic and pitiful story has been well | a 
told by Captain Tyler, who witnessed the battle as a combatant | py 
aboard the flagship Ting Yuen, under the indomitable Admiral 
Ting. In his book “ Pulling Strings in China ” (1929) he pays), j; 
tribute to the fighting quality of the seamen and stokers on 


that ill-fated ship :— 

“ Fine stuff, mighty fine material, uncontaminated by the moral 
disease of Chinese officialdom . . . the warrant officers generally good, © 
and the commissioned officers, with however many exceptions, least so, ' 
and it was mandarinism that caused this difference in fighting value.” _ 


He, like others competent to observe, attributed that 
humiliating defeat to the corruption, peculation and nepotism — 
which had their fountain head in the Viceregal Yamen, and — 
from it permeated the whole Service. The chief villain of the 
Yalu tragedy was Liu Poo-Chin, the Commodore, Flag Captain 
and virtual Admiral, ‘‘ suave, polished, clever, trained in the rN 
British Navy, whose main concern was considering how, if the 
enemy were met, his skin could best be saved.” sp 

Captain Tyler attributed the disastrous results of the war, — 
not to any lack of good qualities in the raw human material, © 
but to influences which infect the officers’ social status. “It 
is China’s vast misfortune,” he observed, ‘“ that her social | 
system, with its rigid principles of the inter-related duties of 
individuals, tends to emasculate every one who rises above att 
the grade of coolie.” André Malraux’s description in “Les de 
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Conquérants ” (1929) of the human material with which he 
came into contact during the civil war at Canton, supplies an 
equally clear, though more emotional, impression of China’s 
modern-type officers, and of the ubiquitous factor of economic 
pressure which dominates their lives. 


An interesting illustration of the working of this factor 
came under my own observation towards the end of the siege 
of Weihaiwei, when the unfortunate Ting was preparing to 
make a dignified exit, by suicide, from a position which he 
could never hope to defend. A number of his officers had 
succeeded in making good their escape to Shanghai from the 
seat of war, to be received with congratulations by their 
relatives and friends. Meeting one of these fortunate young 
men at a dinner in the Settlement, I took occasion to suggest 
that desertion of one’s post in the hour of peril was not incul- 
cated by the training which he had received in the British 
navy, and to ask how it happened that the majority of the 
lower ratings had, nevertheless, stuck to their guns. He 
answered quite frankly and the explanation was simple. It 
was reasonable and right, he said, for an ordinary seaman to 
persist in a position of danger, because his pay is only $9 a 
month and he naturally hopes for promotion and rewards. 
But for an officer drawing $200 a month it would be foolish, 
and unjust to his family, to risk the extinction of that income— 


 aline of argument which the majority of his educated country- 


men would unquestionably support. 
At the same time, despite the consensus of opinion which 


_ deprecates risking a good financial position or prospects to 
_ seek a bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth, the military 


mandarin observes the continuity of classical tradition in 
professing his readiness to do and die, if needs be, in the last 
ditch. Field officers, it is true, are seldom found upon the 
stricken field, but all Chiang Kai-shek’s public utterances 
since the beginning of the present hostilities, like those of the 
Policemen, in the “‘ Pirates of Penzance,” have breathed and 


_ incalculated a very martial spirit of heroic resolution and his 


own firm resolve to lead his forces to victory or death. The 
spokesmen of the Nanking Government have also proclaimed 
continually, at home and abroad, their determination to endure 
and their conviction of ultimate victory. Chiang’s own 


_ Generals, and the warlords of the provincial levies, repeatedly 
_ assert their devotion to the national cause and their determina- 


tion to fight in the forefront of the battle but, in fact, their 


» attitude is precisely similar to that adopted by their pre- 


decessors, Li Hung-chang’s commanders, who steadily made 
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way for the advancing foe, while maintaining the appearance that 
of a stout resistance. The firm stand made by Chiang’s 
German-taught divisions d’élite in defending the Shanghaj 
area, is continually cited as proof of the whole nation’s new (for 
martial spirit, even though the vast numbers of trocp3 charged J ‘Tok 
with the defence of the northern and central provinces are 9 tioy 
rapidly surrendering city after city in their haste to put a safe Jap 
distance between themselves and the Japanese. In the |) ynd 
South, especially in Kwangsi, where over a million conscripts pro 
are said to be in training, Pai Chung-hsi and other leader! war 
have declared that whatever the North may do, the Kwang __ pei 
provinces will never accept Japanese domination, but their!) and 
geographical position has hitherto enabled them to be bellicose | the 
with comparative impunity. Send 
The future of these southern provinces is one of many| just 
problems created by Japan’s sudden invasion of China; ! ) 
the nature of its solution must depend upon whether Chiang | chie 
Kai-shek and his friends are able to retain control over the! to 
Yangtsze valley provinces. Another serious problem must| una 
inevitably be created, in the latter region, by the presence of} witi 
vast numbers of armed men, who, when the collapse of| of t 
national resistance occurs, will be turned loose with no other} 
means of subsistence, other than what they can find by holding| sons 
lootable cities and citizens up to ransom. The present) quis 
sufferings of China’s miserable peasantry are small, compared| dest 
with what must await them when hostilities end, unless means) the 
can be devised for the return of disbanded soldiers to their) Risi 
native places. Already, in the provinces overrun by the 
Japanese, serious disorders have occurred, notably in South- 
West Hopei, accompanied by killing and looting, as the result _ 
of the state of destitution to which the peasantry have been! 
brought by armed marauders. ‘ 
But of all the problems which the future holds for China, 
for Japan and for the world at large in Eastern Asia, none of 
of such far-reaching significance as the question whether the! 


Japanese will prove themselves to possess the moral qualities ‘ 


n 
Com 


and the administrative genius which will enable them to make 
use of China’s vast reserves of man-power for military pur 
poses, under Japanese direction, and to win their confidence ; 
and loyalty, as British officers did with the hardy Shantung — 
hillmen of the Weihai regiment. The experiments which the 
Japanese military authorities have made with their Manchuquo 

auxiliaries have not yet lasted long enough, or shown sufficient” 
ly clear results, as to justify any general conclusions. But it 
is evident from certain recent utterances of General Matsui | 
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that public opinion in Japan is being educated to believe that, 
in the days to come, “ Chinese troops will fight side by side 
with Japanese against a common enemy.” General Kita 
(formerly Military Attaché in China), is reported in the 
Tokyo Press (Oct. 4) as having declared after a tour of inspec- 
tion in N. China, that the Chinese public is convinced that 
Japanese victories are for the ultimate good of China, and that, 
under the new “‘ autonomous federation ” of the five northern 
provinces, the people, released from the oppression of their 
warlords, would be happier and more prosperous than ever 
before, so that “ whole-hearted co-operation between China 
and Japan is bound to develop smoothly.” At this point 
the problem emerges. For, given law, order, justice and 
understanding, it might indeed be so. But will there be 
justice and understanding ? All the evidence so far available 
is of a nature to create the impression that Japan is relying 
chiefly, if not solely, upon force to achieve the domination 
to which her military party aspires. She appears to be 


’ unaware of the truth, to which all China’s history bears 


witness, that the essential condition for securing the goodwill 
of the Chinese, or for governing them with any prospect of 


| continuity, must be the winning of their respect. Do the 


sons of the Samurai possess the qualities and capacities re- 
quisite to inspire this respect ? If they do not, then Japan is 
destined to plough deep sands of delusion; but if they do, 
the dream of a great Asiatic Empire under the banner of the 
Rising Sun, may very well come true. 


J. O. P. 
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JEWS IN GERMANY, 1937 


Dvurtine their long history, the Jews have suffered many 
persecutions. They have been burned as heretics. They 
have been attacked as usurers, and denounced as poisoners 
of wells. They have been accused of being guilty of all 
manner of crimes. But it was reserved for Germany and the 
twentieth century to launch a persecution based on the 
theory that Jews are born with a hereditary bias towards 
evil, and that, even if they would, Jews are incapable of 
achieving anything that is good or of use to mankind. There 
has always existed, it is true, a legend that the Jews were 
under a curse, and were condemned to wander homeless over 
the earth, but this legend did not suggest that it was on 
account of their own crimes that the Jews had to endure such 
a fate, but rather on account of a crime imputed to their 
ancestors nineteen hundred years ago. 


The organisers of the Jewish persecution in Germany have | 


skilfully gathered up all the various strands ofanti-Jewish 
prejudice and woven them together. They have united 
modern racial theories and contemporary political hatreds 
with ancient superstitions and beliefs. Moreover, within the 
borders of Germany, they have effectually silenced those 
who could expose the absurdity of many of the statements 
made about Judaism and the Jews. Since 1933, not a single 
voice has been raised in Germany to protest, to criticise, to 
state the case on behalf of those against whom ferocious and 
bitter attacks were being directed. Fear of punishment and, 
even more, fear of being denounced as a traitor have sealed 
the lips of many Germans, who must have been well aware of 


the complete lack of foundation for many calumnies and | 


slanders. Some features of the modern persecution reproduce 
those prominent on previous occasions. The economic ruin 
of the smaller Jewish communities in country districts has 
driven many families into the big towns, where the medieval 


Ghetto life, when the Jews were segregated from other — 
inhabitants, is being reproduced. The numerous prohibitions — 
forbidding Jews to engage in specified occupations have also © 
precedents in the Middle Ages. Although, up to the present, _ 
the Jews in Germany are not compelled to wear a distinctive | 


dress, yet the notices that Jewish booksellers are obliged to 


put up on their place of business recall the badge worn by ~ 
their ancestors centuries ago. The prohibition forhidding | 
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Jews the use of the national flag on ceremonial occasions 
serves to mark them out from their neighbours. Exclusion 
from places of public resort, the creation of special seats for 
Jews in public parks are all measures for which precedent 
could be found in earlier times. What German Jews think 
about them can best be conceived, if one imagines what the 
feelings of those concerned would be, supposing the laws 
against Roman Catholics and Dissenters in Tudor and Stuart 
times were suddenly re-enacted in this country. But dis- 
franchisement and numerous disabilities have been endured 
and survived before now by unpopular minorities. They have 
managed to maintain their existence by seeking obscurity 
and hoping for neglect. Often, if they so desired, they could, 
by occasional conformity, escape the worst consequences of 
the penal laws, and avoid being harried out of the land. But, 
if the fiercer features of medizeval persecution, the burnings 
at the stake, and other abominations, are lacking, fresh 
methods have been introduced to ensure that popular sym- 
pathy should be with the persecutors rather than with their 
victims. In his book, Mein Kampf, Herr Hitler points out that, 
in former times, persecution was often ineffective because it 
was not continuous. Periods of relative tolerance and quiet 
followed upon periods of oppression. The victims gathered 
renewed strength, and often actually obtained sympathy 
from their very misfortunes. 


It is presumably with the object of avoiding mistakes 
of this kind that there has been no cessation in anti-Jewish 
propaganda and anti-Jewish invective, even after the Jews 
have been reduced to a helpless disfranchised minority, with, 
at best, very precarious hopes of obtaining redress for any 
injustice done to them. 


The systematic teaching of anti-Semitism in schools, 


_ universities, and in all organisations that have to deal with 


youth, is a new feature in Jewish persecution. If the Jews 
are to be harried out of the land, or if, to use the language of a 
German official letter, ‘it is desired that German Jews should 
emigrate,” those who cling to the land of their birth, despite 


_ all hardships, must be surrounded with such an atmosphere 
_ of hatred that life is rendered unendurable. Racial teaching 
_ is now a compulsory subject in German schools, and includes 
_ instruction in the crimes alleged to have been committed by 
_ those of the Jewish race throughout their history. Nor is this 


teaching confined to those hours specifically devoted to the 


_ subject. Handbooks for the use of teachers point out that 
_ references to the racial theory can be introduced into nearly 
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every subject included in the school curriculum. The arith. 
metic lesson can include questions on the proportion of 
Jewish doctors in 1933 compared with the proportion of Jews 
to the general population. The history lesson gives ample 
opportunity for attributing to the Jews responsibility for the 
Treaty of Versailles. For the English lesson, translations 
have been made of some of the writings of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
The German teacher, who happens to be an enthusiastic Jew 
hater, has ample material provided for him by the Nationa] 
Socialist Teachers’ Union. And if this supply should fail, 
there are always papers such as the Stsrmer of which use can 
be made. It would be far too sweeping a generalisation to 
say that anti-Semitic teaching is given in all German schools, 
but it can safely be said that every encouragement is given 
to teachers to introduce it, and that promotion is likely to 
come most readily to those teachers who distinguish them. 
selves by their zeal in this direction. In the official list of 
books recommended for inclusion in school libraries, a 
prominent place is given to anti-Semitic handbooks, including, 
among others, the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 


The constant incitement and manipulation of public 
opinion distinguish the present persecution from all which 
have gone before. Much of the technique has been learned 
from propaganda used during the War. The use of wireless, 
the organisation of mass meetings are modern additions to 
the weapons formerly available for the use of Governments 
against a hated or a feared minority. In many ways the 
Jews in Germany suffer hardships comparable to those 
endured by Roman Catholics in England at the time of the 
Gunpowder Plot or later at the time of Titus Oates. Yet, it 
must be admitted, there is one important distinction. Whereas | 
it was made difficult, if not impossible, for the Roman Catholic 
to observe his religious rites, the Jewish Synagogues have 
remained open, and, apart from one or two occasions, wor- 
shippers have not been molested. On the other hand, no 
occasion is missed for holding Judaism up to ridicule, and no | 
reply is allowed to the grotesque stories published concerning — 
Jewish belief and doctrine. | 

It is necessary for the thorough-going anti-Semite to | 
make up his or her mind what attitude to adopt with regard — 
to the Old Testament. During the four years since the | 
accession of the Nazis to power, various attempts have been , 
made to deal with this problem. 


There are some, like Ludendorff and his followers, who 
reject Christianity together with the Bible, as an attempt to 
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impose Oriental superstition and belief on the German 
Nordic race. There are others who assert that the Jews of 
to-day have nothing to do with the Israelites of Biblical times. 
The religion of the Psalmists and Prophets was succeeded by 
the rigid legalism of Ezra and Nehemiah and ended in the 
casuistry of the Talmud. The Jews, therefore, according to 
this school of thought, have no right to claim the Old Testa- 
ment as a book reflecting Jewish ideals, and Jewish con- 
ceptions of God and righteousness. The Old Testament 
is not so much the Book of the Jews, but the Book beloved 
by Martin Luther and therefore hallowed to the German 
people. Others again say that, while much of the Old Testa- 
ment is of no possible interest to Germans, and much of it is 
positively degrading and unfit for use in schools, yet certain 
portions may still be used and studied with advantage. Such 
lukewarm defenders even go so far as to admit that there are 
certain Nordic elements in the Old Testament which have 
been obviously borrowed from other peoples, but which 
redeem its pages from its otherwise Semitic outlook. Generally, 
however, the tendency is to dismiss discussion of Old Testa- 
ment origins as something that may be fitly disputed by 
theologians, but is of no interest to the average man. What is 
of interest is to create a picture of Judaism that fits in with the 
picture drawn of its adherents and believers. The Jews are 
criminals. Therefore their religion must be one that is fit for 
criminals. Hitler himself has described Judaism in Mein 
Kampf as a collection of laws designed to maintain racial 
purity and unworthy of the name of a religion. 


Similar allegations have been made at other times about 
other religions, and much of what is said about the Jews by 
Nazis can be paralleled by what was said about the Roman 
Catholics by Titus Oates at the time of the Popish plot. It is 
needless to say of such statements that they are absurd, and 
that only in times of hysterical or emotional excitement can 
they gain credence. But it is at least significant that great 
stress is laid by Hitler on the need of hysterical fanaticism, 
and that, since 1933, no effort has been spared to create 
such a mood in Germany. Fanaticism can produce good as 
well as evil. It can produce forgetfulness of self, eager willing- 
ness to accept discipline, but it can also produce cruelty and 
blind prejudice. In the Third Reich it has produced all these 
things. It has produced a devotion to a common cause that 
transcends barriers of class, it has also flung into the street 
without means of existence, cripples who had lost their limbs 
fighting in the ranks of the German army. 
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But above all, so far as the Jews are concerned, it hag 
banished and destroyed all feelings of tolerance and justice, 
It has condemned men, women and children, not for what 
they have done, but by reason of their birth. 

It is not surprising that, with all the means at its disposal, 
the German Government has succeeded in making anti. 
Semitism both bitter and widespread. It has also aroused 
feelings of resentment against their Jewish ancestry among 
many of those half and quarter Jews for whom life in Germany 
is made bitter. The children of mixed marriages are 
excluded from the Hitler Jugend. Without having been a 
member of this organisation, it is difficult to obtain appren. 
ticeship or entry to industrial life. Such young people are 
compelled to seek means of existence abroad. 

They have been punished, but the fault is not in them. 
‘selves, and with anger and resentment they think of that 
Jewish ancestor for whose existence and share in their creation 
they are compelled to suffer. It is difficult to estimate the 
number of these half and quarter Jews, and Jews who have 
been baptised, either at birth or in later life. Neither must 
the Christians with some kind of Jewish affiliation be omitted, 
All of them, perhaps some two hundred thousand, perhaps 
more, suffer disabilities of various kinds, and not least among 
the sufferers are those who belong to the last category I have 
mentioned. The Christian professor, or journalist, or teacher, 
married to a Jewish wife, is liable to dismissal unless he is 
prepared for divorce. Among the many thousand exiles from 
Germany, this class has created a most baffling problem. In 
Germany, they are treated as Jews, and have suffered as such, | 
outside Germany their relations with the various Jewish _ 
refugee organisations cannot be altogether easy. It is at least { 
a curious by-product of the present situation that Jewish 
committees are helping to train a Roman Catholic missionary 
and a candidate for the Presbyterian Ministry. Though it 
would be too much perhaps to say that the convert, and the 
offspring of mixed marriages have been treated on exactly — 
the same footing as the Jewish refugee, yet very considerable }» 
sums have been spent by the Jews of America and Great 
Britain in helping them. It has been a lesson in tolerance, so 
desirable, so praiseworthy in other people, so hard to exercise 
where our own opinions and beliefs are involved. It is a _ 
difficult lesson, especially for those in possession of power and _ 
authority, yet it is one that they would do well to learn. } 


LEONARD G.. MONTEFIORE. 


POEM 


AUTUMN IN THE WEST 


Now over all these golden shires 

Silently rides the great bronze moon, 
And lights as with a thousand fires 

The spare fields in their midnight noon. 


While dreaming out his rustic day 
The weary harvester breathes thanks, 
And here wherever the heart stray 
White willows wave on Severn banks. 


Sleep, O immortals, sleep, until 

You hear those merry sounds which ring 
From Malvern down the Bredon Hill 

When Worcester bells chime in the Spring. 


Morice. 
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GRASS LAND IN THE HIGHLANDS 


In the Highlands it is by no means only sheep farmers who 
are interested in the Government’s new grass land policy, 
to which Mr. Elliott gave such eloquent expression recently 
when he broadcast his appeal to farmers to co-operate with 
the Department of Agriculture for the improvement of our 
pastures, and especially of our vast and sorely neglected rough 
pastures. On one famous deer-forest the tenant has latel 
begun to feed the stags in winter with a diet scientifically 
compounded to provide calcium and phosphates as well as 
mere nutriment. It has of course been customary for many 
years to feed deer in winter; but the stalker on this forest 
observed that the fed deer grew large and put on flesh heavily 
without a corresponding improvement in horn, and horn is, 
of course, more important in a sportsman’s eyes than any 
amount of sheer weight. Accordingly, a winter ration was 
mixed to provide bone and horn-growing food, and on this 
forest at least the mineral poverty of Highland hiil grazing 
has been tacitly admitted, and to a certain extent remedied. 
But even the managers of grouse-moors have begun to 
think about mineral-starvation, strange though it may seem, 
and the deficiencies of Highland moorland are worrying them. 
One of the best grouse-moors in Scotland, with beats famous 
all over the sporting world, finds its grouse weaker than they 
used to be, less able to stand up to bad winters, affected with 
tick and tape-worm, and the gamekeeper has determined to 
try the experiment of liming a corner of his ground. If he 
finds grouse gathering to the limed ground he wiil have learned 
that the birds are aware of some lack in their common food. 
The Government’s decision to subsidise the use of lime 
and slag has made a profound impression in the Highlands. 
It has crystallised ideas which were vague in many men’s 
minds—in the minds of this stalker and this gamekeeper, for 
example. The stalker has begun to wonder whether it is 
more economical and more effective to feed the stags with 
minerals in their diet in winter, or to lime and slag the pasture 
where they normally feed. Being of a conservative disposi- 
tion, and following a conservative occupation, he inclines to 


think that bone can best be built up when animals receive, 


the necessary minerals naturally in their daily day food. 
Minerals must surely be more assimilable then; they may 
then be in such a shape, and united in such a way with the 
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other ingredients of grass, that they fulfil their purpose better 
than when they are simply added to an artificial diet. On the 
forest where he worked previously he once carried out the 
experiment of slagging some of the rough pasture. He 
saw that the slagged grass grew quickly in the spring and 
kept green late in the autumn. Even ten years later the 
y | slagged area could be distinguished from the untreated land 
‘Y | round about, first by its fresh greenness, second because deer 
were never off it. 


The gamekeeper, on the other hand, has observed that 


‘ good, healthy sheep ground is good, healthy grouse moor. 
‘ He concludes that what will improve sheep will improve 


grouse. He recalls that the country used to have lime kilns 
in every glen through which a seam of limestone ran. Sheep 


: and cattle, eating the limed pastures, carried lime to the hill 
ly in their dung. Birds and beasts showed more stamina then ; 
i; } there was less disease amongst grouse. 


ny The subsidising of lime and slag has this merit, that these 
ag | are traditional manures. The Highland countryman generally 
1ig | suspects what he calls artificial manures, but he does not 
ng | reckon slag or lime amongst them. The gradual impoverish- 

ment of our high, rough pastures has compelled farmers as 
to ) well as stalkers and gamekeepers to take stock of their posi- 
m, — tion. They recall their fathers’ remedies for impoverishment 
m, | of the soil, and remember that lime and slag were reckoned a 
us| certain cure. They were beginning to think of these manures 
ey) even before the subsidy was announced. Some farmers, 
th | especially on the West Highland coast, had begun to use 
to| them. They knew that their climate was good, and still their 
he | sheep were not robust, had no stamina, would not grow bone, 
ed{ and required to be sent to winter in the east, where they fed 
_ — not on lusher pastures than they found in the west, but on 
me) mineral-rich pastures. It became a matter of choice whether 
Js,) it was cheaper to send the sheep to the lime or to take the 
n’s' lime to the sheep, with this difference, that when sheep came 
for, back from wintering they returned to a minerally-deficient 
is| country, and soon lost their bloom and condition. 


th But the Highlands, however well aware they may be of 
we the advantages of using lime and slag, cannot make proper 
si:/ use of them until there is a drastic, an almost revolutionary 
to; change in the methods of Highland sheep farming. For many 
ive, years sheep farmers have been accustomed to rent huge areas 
od. f of moor all in one block with few if any subdividing fences. 
ay/ On these great tracts the sheep population has slowly and 
he} surely diminished. Land which carried two thousand sheep 
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forty years ago will scarcely carry eight hundred now through 
a winter without hand-feeding. The fertility of the country 
has been almost exhausted. Then in a vicious circle, too few 
beasts on the land means insufficient grazing of that land; 
the coarse grasses increase rankly. Meadows grow into 
tussocky swamps where nothing feeds. Peat covers all. 
Now on a huge unfenced hill it is almost impossible for 
the farmer to arrest the decay. He cannot conceivably slag 
and lime all the hill; it would take a fortune. To slag and 
lime part of it is useless, because it simply means that beasts 
will congregate on that treated patch to the neglect of the rest 
of his hill, and in the end his grazing will just be as large as 
the manured ground ; the rest of the hill will lie barren. One 
may see any day how sheep prefer certain places which do 


not seem to carry any better grass than the neighbouring 
country, because the grass there has something, mineral 
probably, which they need. 

Sheep farms are generally too large to be farmed ; they 
are simply grazed ; the fertility of the soil is mined and not 
replaced. If the north is to make full use of the lime and 
slag subsidy, sheep farms must be reduced in size until they 
are small enough for the owner to slag and lime completely 
within a rotation of years, or else they must be small enough 
and convenient enough to subdivide with fences; then a 
stretch of the hill can be manured, and the sheep kept out 
of the treated pasture, forced to graze on the general hill, 
until a special occasion comes, lambing time say, when they 
need the best grass they can get ; or the lambs can be put into 


the limed field to take a bloom before they go to the sales, | 


Of course, there has been a tendency in the Highlands 
towards smaller farms, at least since the war. Hirsels in 
Perthshire, for example, have been broken up into smaller 
places. There were flocks so large that a farmer would have 
required an immense fortune to take them over at valuation ; 


when no tenant could be found, these were subdivided. In! 
some cases clubs of crofters took a grazing, but that is a) 
bad result ; land which is no man’s own special care is no} 


man’s care. Crofters should have hill-grazing, each man his 
own 


A sheep farm of from six hundred to a thousand or fifteen 
hundred acres, capable of being easily subdivided with fences, — 
with a good house and arable land enough to grow seven ot 
eight calves, supplies an ideal home. On such a farm a man 
might live comfortably without enduring the slavery of 4 
croft, provided he began with sufficient capital and that the 
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igh § house was modern and convenient. Perhaps the Government 
try | may find its way to assist land-owners to build houses for 
few — such sheep farms. The difficulty of the transport of lime 
id ; might be overcome by establishing, not lime kilns, for these 
nto — require coal which has to be transported also, but lime- 
grinding works here and there throughout the north, where 
for there are good limestone seams. Small water-power plants 
lag generating power for lime-grinding would meet with less dis- 
ind approval than has greeted the larger water-power schemes 
sts which export their power. There is of course a prejudice 
est against ground carbonate of lime. But if it was cheap and 


as convenient enough that prejudice might be overcome. 

)ne It is certain that the lime and slag subsidies will be made 
do use of in the Highlands. All who have knowledge of moors 
ing and farms and forests are worried because grouse, sheep, 
ral cattle and deer cannot be fed in such numbers, or with such 


effect, as they used to be by the natural grasses and heaths of 
the country. Deer forests are in a class by themselves ; size 
is no difficulty there, but it is a difficulty both on grouse moors 
and farms. The gamekeeper has at last decided that moors 
larger than four to six thousand acres are too large for detailed 
attention and skilful management. The sheep farmer with 
ten or twelve thousand acres is as often as not embarrassed 
by the extent of his land, on which so few sheep live. The 
Highlands demand the sub-division of their farms if there is 
to be any return to intensive farming, or if land improvement 
is to succeed. As for the valuation problem, it is rapidly 
ee itself. Before long it will be no worse than a historical 
scandal. 


Tan MACPHERSON. 
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THE ABORIGINAL AND BACKWARD PEOPLES 
OF INDIA 


WHEN one discusses Indian Reform, one thinks of the 
British Provinces and ‘ Indian India,” and is apt to overlook 
the “ Backward Tracts” inhabited by the jungle and 
primitive tribes. For one thing, they are found both in the 
Indian Provinces and Indian States, for another, they live 
“off the beaten track.” Like the proverbial poor relations 
they have always been there. If anything they show a 
partiality for poverty-stricken areas, in other words, they 
are found in large numbers in what are termed the “ Deficit 
Provinces.” If the broad physical features of the Indian 
sub-continent are the direct outcome of its past geologic 
history, they have, in their turn, shaped the course of Indian 
history. The vast extent of the country and the physical 
and climatic factors furnish, between them, many startling 
contrasts. If there are regions cursed, on occasions, by 
drought, there are also tracts devastated by floods. The 
oppressive humidity of Bengal contrasts markedly with the 
extreme aridity of Sind. The variable climate gives rise to 
extraordinary differences in vegetation and methods of land 
utilisation. This striking diversity extends to the peoples 
of India. The Marquess of Zetland, the present Secretary 
of State for India, touching on the outlook upon life and the 
stage of mental and social development of the inhabitants 
of India, wrote :— 


“ At one end of the scale you will find the fine flower of more than 
2,000 years of culture, men, for example, who have attained to dizzy 
heights in the realms of speculative thought ; at the other end men 
whose religion has not yet outgrown the stage of the crudest supersti- 
tion. . . . Between these two extremes—that is to say, the primitive 
aboriginal tribes that haunt the jungles in many parts of India and the 
highly polished and highly intellectual classes that one encounters 
in the great cities—is to be found almost every phase of civilization, 
from the prehistoric to the ultra-modern, from the Stone Age to the 
twentieth century.” 


Nearly half the number of those who could be described 
as aboriginal tribes or very backward peoples come under 
the operations of the Government of India (Excluded 
and Partially Excluded Areas) Order, 1936. It becomes 
very necessary to review the origin, racial composition, 
varying degrees of social development of these peoples, and 
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examine how far the new measures are likely to safeguard 
their welfare in the future. 

Leaving Indian States out of account, areas classed 
backward occupy nearly 208,000 square miles and contain a 
population of 13 millions. If Burma is excluded, the 
“Backward Tracts” are found in five of the nine Indian 
Provinces, embracing an area of 120,000 square miles with 
11.25 million peoples. The 1931 Census Report gives the 
total population of primitive tribes of the Indian Empire as 


' 25 millions in round figures. Of this only 8.28 millions were 


returned as following their tribal faiths. The rest were 
mainly Hindu, while in some areas there were a large number 
of Christians and followed at some distance by Muslims and 
Buddhists. 


The aboriginal population of India discloses four distinct 


racial types. There is a dark pygmy strain, having spirally 


curved hair, remnants of which are still found among the 
Kadars and the Pulayans of the Peramabicullan Hills, but 
which is mostly submerged in India at the present time. 
This type was displaced at a very early period and to a 
minor extent intermixed with a short long- and moderately 
high-headed strain, with often strongly marked brow ridges, 
broad short face, the mouth slightly forwards, and small 
flat nose. This type has wavy to curly hair and the skin 
colour is a shade of dark chocolate brown approaching black. 
It is predominant among the aboriginal tribes of Central 
and South India, and appears to have entered in a large 
measure in the lower stratum of the Indian population. All 


along the sub-Himalayan region, a brachycephalic mongolid 
_type constitutes the main component of the population. 


In Assam and North Burma is discerned a second mongolid 
strain, characterized by medium stature, longish head and 
medium nose, but exhibiting the typical mongoloid traits 
of the face and the eye. It forms the major element in the 
population of the Assam hills and a large part of the 
Brahmaputra valley. 


As elsewhere, “ the hills contain the ethnological sweepings 
of the plains.” Before the more aggressive invaders, the 
backward peoples were obliged to seek asylum in the less 
hospitable and more remote hilly plateaux and jungle tracts. 
During modern times, the Moghuls, Marathas and the British, 


_ Starting from such different bases as Kabul, Poona and the 
Presidency Towns, had for their objective centres of popula- 


tion, where wealth accumulates and trade flourishes, namely, 


the Indo-Gangetic plains, the rich and fertile province of 
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Gujarat, the Malabar and Coromandel coastal plains, and the 
Kistna-Godavari Delta. In the “no man’s land,” the 
Rajputana dessert, the broken country that lies between the 
Ganges and Godavari rivers amidst the Satpura, Mahadeo, 
and Maikal Hills which broaden out eastward into the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau, are found a motley collection of primitive | 
peoples. The Dravidian- and Munda-speaking tribes ar 
found there in appreciable numbers. Other large and 
favourite areas of the backward peoples are parts of Assam, 
Burma and the inaccessible Himalayan valleys. 


Coming to individual tracts, the Agency Area in Madras} 
is a hilly and malarial area inhabited by Kondhs and other 
tribes professing tribal and animistic faiths. Though not 
aggressive, they are easily excitable. The Laccadive Island 
and Minicoy contain inhabitants still living in a patriarchal 
stage of civilization. Lahaul and Spiti, in the remote and) 
inaccessible Himalayan valley in the North-East Punjab,j 
contain a purely Tibetan population and their local affain 
are transacted under a patriarchal dispensation. The hilly por. 
tions of the Darjeeling district, bordering Nepal and Sikkhin 
and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, marching alongside of Assan 
and Burma, are inhabited by primitive peoples practising 
shifting cultivation. The Santals of Chota Nagpur Platean 
are remnants of pre-Aryan autochthonous peoples, and they 
live by hunting, pasture and shifting cultivation. Along the 
hill-slopes and in the valleys they are more industrious, and 
laboriously practice terrace cultivation. Besides village 
deities of the Sal grove, the Santal finds gods, ghosts and) 
demons to be appeased wherever he goes. The applicatio! 
of ordinary laws resulted in their losing their land to thei) 
creditors. After the Santal rebellion of 1855 the are 
received its own agricultural law and a distinct judicial 
system. Christianity is making headway among then, the 
Anglican, Lutheran and Roman missions claiming amon 
them nearly 300,000 converts from the Ranchi district alone! 
Nearly three-quarters of the people of Angul, in the heart 
of Orissa States, are backward. The Bhils, confined for the 
most part to the western half of Central India, still prefer 
nomadic life and believe in marriage by capture. The 
Gonds of Central Provinces are a set of merry and convivial 


little fellows, taking an almost childish delight in ornament 
They are very brave and have an extensive folk-lore. Tht, 
Korwas of Chota Nagpur, on the other hand, are fierce 4 


uncouth, and live by shifting cultivation and on scanty 
herds, and propitiating evil spirits. 
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The backward areas of Assam occupy an enormous area 
and assume great importance. Nowhere in India is the 
contrast between the life and outlook of the hills men and 
the plains folk more marked. They comprise the Lushai 
Hills, the Naga Hills, the Garo Hills, the north Cachar Hills, 
and the British portion of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and 
the three Frontier Tracts of Lakhimpur, Balipara and Sadiya. 
Among them are found the Lushais, Lakhers, Abors, Miris, 
Mishmis, Khamtis, Singphos, Nagas, Kukis, Aka, Dafla, 
Apatanang, and Hill Miri tribes. They are a set of pic- 
turesque, light-hearted and virile people. The Assam Rifles 
defend the North-East Frontier and preserve peace among 
the tribes. In Burma, the largest and most homogeneous of 
the ‘‘ administered ” tracts is the Shan States, accounting 
for 54,000 square miles and 1.5 million inhabitants. And 
the “‘ unadministered ’’ areas embrace another 17,000 square 
miles and contain an additional 500,000 inhabitants. Thus 
the Indian backward peoples are not a homogeneous lot ; 
the one point competent observers are agreed about is that 
representative institutions are unsuited to their character 
and conditions. 


In their instructions to the Census Commissioner of India 
the Government desired information collected “‘ conducive 
to a better knowledge of the backward and depressed classes, 
and of the problem involved in their present and future 
welfare.” Where communication facilities are meagre, the 
intercourse that takes place between the tribes inhabiting 
the fringes of the backward areas and the more sophiscated 
plains folk results in the primitive peoples gradually adapting 
themselves to the new conditions and being absorbed into 
the Hindu fold. Such changes have been going on for 
centuries, if not millennia. So many tribes, particularly in 
the Bhil, Koli and Gond groups, fade off into castes wherever 
they live in the plains or open country as ordinary Hindu 
villagers. It is a fact that many primitive tribes when they 
come within the Hindu fold often automatically become 
depressed, largely because they have no prejudices against 
choosing occupations considered unclean by the caste Hindus. 


On the other hand, the rapid opening up of communica- 
tions involving contact at many points, often resulting in the 
practical settlement of the tribal territory, ends more often 
in conflict—cultural and material. This may arise as a 
result of mineral development, forest exploitation or opening 
up of plantations. The application of alien civil law interferes 
with the tribal customs which regulate the ownership of 
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land among them and disturbs their customs of debt. The 
criminal law of a civilized community is entirely at variance 
with what is felt to be just and proper by tribal custom, 
The shifting cultivation is often extremely wasteful of forest 
land, and if practised in a hilly region may often prove 
damaging to the adjoining plains. At the same time one 
cannot expect to persuade the tribes to give up their age-long 
custom and their only method of livelihood in a day. The 
advent of missions is not always an unmixed blessing. 


“Even the invasion of missionaries is liable to produce as much 


evil as good, if not more, for their conduct and objects generally are in § 
extreme conflict with tribal relations and with tabus of all kinds, and ¢ 


their point of view, readily comprehensible to an alien administration 
which understands the tribal position very vaguely if at all, and backed 
as it so often is by influentially vocal societies at a distance, is much 
more likely to obtain the support of authority than tabus which are on 
the face of them unreasonable to all except those to whom they are 
the most vitally important things in life.’’* 


Improved communications have in certain cases corrupted 
the good manners and customs obtaining among the tribes, 
They are having increasing access to distilled liquor and 
opium and contaminated by new diseases. The opening up 
of the cart road to Manipur in Assam has led to a definite 
increase in prostitution, an institution unknown to the 
tribes before. 

Most of the areas inhabited by these simple folk were 
scheduled districts under India Act XIV of 1874, ordinarily 
subject to special laws, taking the form of enactments 
applicable to individual tracts or notifications issued under 


All-India statutes, prescribing simple and elastic forms of | 
judicial and administrative procedure. Among such pro- | 
tective measures adopted may be cited the Chota Nagpur | 


Tenancy Act, the Central Provinces Land Alienation Act 
applicable to certain districts to protect the aboriginal 
proprietors from unfair exploitation by adventurers, exemp- 


tion from the provisions of the Indian Succession Act or of ! 
the Stamp Act, and restrictions on the appearance of pleaders 5 


in courts hearing tribal cases. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report recommended that the typically backward tracts 
should be administered by Governors. Their exclusion was 


secured by “ Notifications ’ under 52A (2) of the Government © 
of India Act. In the case of partially excluded areas, the © 
reserved half is given full discretion of applying or refusing , 


to apply new provincial enactments conferred by the 


*Census of India Report, Vol. I, pt. 1. 1931. Appendix II dealing with 
Primitive Tribes, p. 505. 
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Governors-General in Council through “ Notifications.” In 
most cases these peoples are not included within any con- 
stituency, the most noteworthy exceptions being Bihar and 
Orissa, and parts of Assam. 

The Simon Commission was of opinion that they needed 
security of land tenure, reasonable freedom to pursue their 
traditional methods of livelihood and exercise of their ancestral 
faith. And their problems cannot be tackled by either the 
missions or individual officers without adequate financial 
assistance from the Centre and the employment of specially 
qualified and sympathetic officers. 

Opinion in Parliament—and there are not many among 
them who have first-hand knowledge of these peoples—was 
not satisfied with the adequacy of the proposals enumerated 
in the Sixth Schedule. In the revised list prepared by the 
India Government (Cmd. 5064) four new areas are added to 
the totally excluded list and several new areas to the partially 
excluded one. The criteria which the Government had 
accepted for a partially excluded area were, “ that it should 
be inhabited by a preponderance of backward or primitive 
peoples, that it should be of such a size that special legislation 
could conveniently be applied to it, that it should be sus- 
ceptible, without inconvenience, of special administrative 
treatment and that the boundaries of such an area should be 
defined in easily intelligible terms.”” One cannot help 
concluding that in very many cases partial exclusion has been 
preferred to total exclusion on the mere score of administrative 
convenience. And the considered opinions of practical ad- 


_ ministrators and well-wishers of these backward peoples, like 


Hutton and 8. C. Roy, have not been given adequate recog- 


' nition. It is a matter for regret that the appointment of a 
_ special officer to assist the Governor in the administration of 


these areas does not commend itself to the Indian Govern- 
ment. For decades, there have been Protectors of Emi- 


_ grants to look after the welfare of the unskilled labourers 


going to work abroad. The need of a special officer to advise 


_ the Governor on the protection and amelioration of the back- 


ward peoples is more insistent. What is more to the point, 


similar “ protectors” are looking after the interests of the 


primitive peoples in other parts of the Empire. It would be a 


_ thousand pities if the Indian Government is unable to concede 
_ this modest concession. Let it not be said that they are 


abdicating their function, for is not the primary task of the 
Government protection of the weak ? 


V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 
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JOHN STOKES’S AMERICAN DIARY for t 


[The extracts in this article are taken from a diary kept during the have 
years 1848-9 by John Stokes, an English emigrant to the United States, As t 
Some 50,000 words in length, the diary was written in a narrow office § did 1 
ledger. It has recently come to light and, owing to my connection with § [ thi 
the Stokes family, the original manuscript is in my hands.—F. A. R.] night 


“ Joun Stokes and lugage, with Jabes Morris and wife 
and Child, and John Pearce, left Bradford at half pass three | 7° 
oclock in the afternoon with the Boat for Bath. We all _ 
arived safe in Bath at half pass five oclock, and from thince the 
to Bristol by Railway. We all arived safe in Bristol at a dit 
quarter pass six oclock and found out Mrs. Pike, and we thou 
all slept there that night. All well, wether very fine and all Ame 
well thank God.” ny 
The date was March 1, 1848. John Stokes, cloth-worker } * _| 
of Bradford-on-Avon, had at last broken away from the F 
dismal prospects of depression in the Wiltshire weaving ship ' 
industry; and, with his friends Jabez Morris and John 
Pearce, was out to try such better luck as America might 
offer. Emigration was in the air. Some months earlier 
Stokes had met a man out at Melksham who had instanced } Wate! 
a friend of his, Enoch Bound, now settled in Rockville, near 
Hartford, Connecticut. Bound was doing very well for 
himself, by all accounts; and the Melksham man had befor 
promised to write to him should Stokes decide to emigrate, 


and so ensure a welcome in Rockville at least. Si 
After weeks of hesitation, this, perhaps, settled the | he d 
matter for Stokes—this and a letter of introduction which a } *70" 
Mr. Moulton, of Bradford, gave him to a firm of cloth-dealers | 7 be 
in Wall Street. 
* * Tien¢ 

On Sunday, March 5, the party were at the Liverpool street 
docks—‘ which was full of all kinds of trade and trafick °— |! JUst | 
and took note of “several large ships, the Sir Henry Clay} YS 
and the Queen of the West, in which we was to sail.” They | a 
saw their luggage on board, though obliged “ to be seated on by tl 
our Boxes and our lugage to prevent being robed, as the “ 


thives was so very bold,” and on the Tuesday, after Stokes 
and Morris had gone foraging in Liverpool, “and bought Tecor 


all that we thought we should want for our use, both in, Dazz 
provisions and tin wares,” including “‘a Bottle of the best | now 
vinegar to wash the temples and forehead with every! ¢venl 
morning,” they took possession of their berths about midday. edge 
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But ‘‘a nice muddle it was, and we did not know how 
or where to sleep. So I think in the muddle we all sleept 
for the first night with our heads where our feet aught to 
have been, and our feet where our head aught to have been. 
As there was no light alowed in the ship the first night we 
did not know the bed’s head from the bead’s feet . . . and 
[ think we all slopt upside down for the first two or three 
nights. Wether very fine, all well thank God.” 

Two days later the vessel had cast off her steam-tug, and 
was well out in St. George’s Channel. Wretched weather 
followed—‘‘ the ship kept rowling and lurching ’’; in dozens 
the five hundred passengers succumbed—“ it made me sick 
to see so many sick”; and in his extremity poor Stokes 
thought it “‘ allmost impossable that I should live to see 
America . . . I went myself and told the Captain how bad 
Iwas.” That patient officer arranged for the party to have 
a “state inclosed birth’ to themselves for 30s. down. 

Food was a constant problem, Stokes presenting the 
ship’s cook with £2 so that the party might be sure of “a 
little hot water for our tea, and a little dinner sometimes. .. . 
You can guess a little of our trouble when I tell you that 
I offered sixpence this morning for one tea cupful of hot 
water, but I could not get it for anything.” Ham for dinner 
meant “‘ a goodeal of trouble and long waiting to get it cooked 
for us, as the Cabbin passengers must have their dinner 
before us, and at a fixed time.’ , 

* ** 


Stokes was evidently one for keeping himself to himself— 


_ he does not appear to have made a single acquaintance 
_ among the passengers. Or perhaps he tried, but was found 
_ to be poor company, on account of his almost incessant state 


of despair. Sundays were especially painful—he pictured his 
friends back in Bradford and Trowbridge “ teeming in the 
streets at about of a quarter before six o’clock in the evening 
just going to Church or Chapple, and I could seem to fancy 
myself amongst them.” 

He was probably consoled, on the last Sunday at sea, 
by the singing of two or three hymns by the passengers, 


“which made it sound a little more like Sunday.” 


To natural beauty he was agreeably sensitive, lyrically 


_ tecording one evening that “‘ the sun went down in all its 


_ Dazzeling bright splender and Glory into the bossem of the 
how Quiet and Peasefull sea. As we sat and watched this 


evening we saw the gentle and beautifull moon peep its silver 
edge from behind its Eclipsment: . . . This was the Grandest 
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Evening I ever saw in my life. Thank God for anothe 


days mercies.” 
* 


On March 21 they were off Newfoundland. The storm 
had blown over, but dangerous rocks were a cause of some 
apprehension. It was here that Stokes obtained a bottle of 
sea-water: “‘ and I drank some of it to be able to say I drank 
of the seawater on the rock of Newfoundland ’—curioys 
boast !—“‘ but it was very salt and I could not drink much of 
it . . . poor miserable water to make a cup of tea with.” 
Birds now appeared “ which the sailors called seaguls. . , . 
Sometimes they would fly up to a good eigth and then they 
would come down and sit on the sea.” Fish, too, engaged 
Stokes’s attention—“ some very large fishes a-dashing about, 
but we could not say what sort it was. But they appeared 
to be very large, and they did put their heads out of the 
water and rowl and dash the water about at a turiable rate.” 

After this fine spell the ship encountered more rough 
weather, which led the unlucky Stokes to meet with a mishap, 
for going on deck in a boisterous sea he was suddenly throw 
down “as flat as a pancake, and made my head go bum 
on the deck like the bump of a carpenter’s mallett, and | 
heard the bump of my head on the deck very plain. And 
this was a caution too, as wen it is ruff and the ship is Rolling 
about and lurching badly anyone aught to allways keep a 
good hold on some rail or rope or something to save anyone’ 
self from beeing flung down as flat as a plank which shakes 
anyone all over.” 


That same afternoon land was sighted, and the following’ 


day—March 31—they were “ near enough to see the house) 1, 
on the high land which looked very handsome being built off; 


wood and painted all over with Bright colours.” 
* * * 


It was not until April 3 that the vessel at length berthed 
in New York harbour: “ more buildings and larger buildings 
. . . We have new sights every half hour and we seem to be} 
surrounded with a new world of misteries. We could stand 


New York. i 
He lost no time in presenting his letter of introduction 

to the Wall Street firm recommended by Moulton of Bradford. 

There he met ‘“‘ Mr. Walket ” (?), who showed him the firm's 
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stock—‘‘ over a thousand of fancy cassemers of bright colour 
and different patterns ’—and advised him where he should 
apply for a job; with the result that Stokes walked “‘ about 
New York from place to place nearly all day . . . very tired 
and wearey and very bad as I had but very little to eat or 
drink.”” One evening he fell in with another Englishman, 
James Edmonds of Staverton, and the pair of them got lost— 
“we both lost ourselve, and we was both so tired that we 
did not scarsly know how to put one foot before the other, 
and this was after ten oclock on a Sunday night in New York, 
two Englishmen lost.” 

They reached home close on 12 o’clock, and Stokes “thought 
and dreamt about Old England nearly all of the night.” 

The next day he left New York for Rockville, Conn., 
going by steamer to New Haven, and an unexpectedly 
agreeable journey ended at the Rockville Tavern, where he 
engaged a room.* But—‘ here I was with a lot of Yankeys, 
and | thaught the sea was bad enough, but this seemed much 
worse than beeing at sea.” 

He was wretchedly home-sick that first night in Rockville : 
“T begun now to think that I really was in a foreign land . . . 
I should have been very pleased and very thankfull to have 
been up on Salusbury Plain in a heavy storm of rain, and 
without a penny in my pocket, and to have had to walk 
tenn miles in the dark—that would have been but a small 


trifel to what I had before me now.”’ 
* * 


Next to find Enoch Bound—recommended, if you remem- 


ing ber, by Stokes’s Melksham friend. He called at Bound’s 


} house, but Bound “did not want to hear anything about 
it,’ and Stokes, provoked to impatience for the first time, 
retorted : ‘‘‘ You sent back [to Melksham] to say you belive 
I should do well, and had it not been for your letter, I should 
‘not have even thought of comming out to America.’” 
' Whereupon Bound’s son and daughter, overhearing the 
altercation, invited Stokes into the house, “‘ and it was all 
settled for me to come and lodge there for a time ”—at three 
dollars a week. In the afternoon he interviewed “ Mr. 
George Kellogg, the oldest of all the manufacturers in Rock- 
: | ville,” in hopes of work, and though he was enthusiastically 
told that his testimonials were good enough to carry him to 
j “the end of the world,” that, apparently, was where 
Rockville wished he’d go. 


* In 1934 I visited Rockville. There I found the wood-built Rockville 
Hotel probably the tavern, now enlarged, to which Stokes refers.—F. A. R. 


VoL. cx 6 
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Likewise, when he saw “a Gentleman by the name of 
George Lee who had a large new mill,” he was told to call 
again at any time he liked, but there was no work to be had, 
He was further depressed at meeting a man, Ephraim French 
—‘ rather a bouncing sort of man ”—who had just lost his 
job though he had been “ living in a house belonging to his 
employer, so that I think he thaught his bread was safe 
and his water shure for life. But alass what a change in 
fifteen short hours, the Bread was lost and the Waters all 
dried up. Such is life, even in America.” 

* * 

However, the Kellogg mills presently opened their doors 
to him, at 20 dollars a month. Hours were 6 a.m. to 8.30, 
9 to 1.30, 2 to 6 p.m.—‘‘ which makes eleven hours to work 
and a-plenty to do all the time and I had nearly half a mile 
to run home and the same to run back each mealtime.” 

Stokes never took his meals to the factory with him; 
he preferred to run: ‘“‘ I had to run a mile or very near that 
and have my breakfast in half an hour and the same at 
dinner-time. And if I had been running for a great wager 
I could not have runned any faster. . . . Sometimes I was 
rather late, and then I did take off my shoes and go along 
on my bare feet allmost like the wind. I never alowed 
myself but four minutes to do the half mile in. If ever | 
did run it was at Rockville in America, and I dont think I 
shall ever forget it.” 

Probably his digestion did not allow him to forget it—a 
cause, no doubt, of his chronic depression. 

He now had opportunity to look around him, and remark 
upon American habits and customs—“ everything seems very 
strange here, and the people, and alltogether it seems allmost 
like another world.” No half-day on Saturday, for instance— 
that was a decided hardship: “ you work just the same time 
on Saturday as on any other day in the week . . . which 
made Saturday a very odd Saturday to me. I thaught it 
was a real Blot on the Americas with all their Liberties and 
bosted Indipendencies.”’ 

Nor could he indulge his normal Saturday evening relaxa- 
tions, for he found that Sunday began at sundown on 
Saturday, “‘ and if you go home and chop sticks for your fire 
after you leave your work you would be regarded as a very 
wicked person and a Sabboth breaker. . . . In half an how} wou 
after the Mills have stopt on a Saturday it is as quiet all ove! find 
the town as it is in England on Sunday morning.” Stoke) for | 
told his hosts, the Bounds, that a place like Rockville 
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without a Saturday night market seemed “ ten times worse 
than a dog without a tail, as everything seemed stuped and 
gloomby.”” 

On Sundays Stokes regularly attended chapel with the 
Bounds—“ allthough I am now in Babyelon I shall not 
allways be here, but whilst I am in a strange country I will 
try and keep my Harp in tune ’—but the manners of the 
congregation came in for occasional criticism. One man, 
“to make himself look big, I suppose, put his foot on top 
of the seat in front of where he was sitting and his feet went 
so near to a mans head in the next seat that he was obliged 
to move his head to avoid the boot or shoe coming against 


his head, which I thought looked both base and stupid, but 


I think he thought that he looked like an indipendent 
Yankey.” However, Stokes was “ much pleased with the 
Chappel and the Preaching and the Singing . . . it was real 
congregational singing allthough there was a Coir of singing 
in the Galory.” He noted the use of spittoons, “ which I 
thought was a very good thing . . . spittons is a very proper 
thing in Chapple or Church for Cleanlyness and deacency.” 

On Sunday evenings he found opportunity for “ religious 
and becomming conversations which allways seem to me both 
manley, human, and pleasant.” 

* * * 

Food and drink were not entirely satisfactory. Take 
root beer, ‘made from dock roots and cherry bark and 
sassey-flax wood and several more sorts of roots and rinds 
and ten pounds of mollases to every pound of roots and 


_ rinds.” Stokes found it the merest “sloop . . . miserable 


poor stuff and I did not want any more of such beer as I 


_ thought it a real mockery to give twopence a glass for 


dock-root and bark and rinds boiled with treacle... I 
was not to be made a fool of and give money away for 
nothing.” 

Then there was bacon, which “ did crack all to pieces in 
taking it up with a knife or a fork as it was so very brittle 
and very different to what we get at home in England.” 
Stokes remarked to his hosts that one could throw a rasher 
of English bacon from one end of the room to another and 
still pick it up whole, ‘‘ but if you was to let a rasher of this 
American bacon fall down after it was fried or tosted it 


| would break into so many pieces that I don’t think you could 


find it all again. . . . Give me a nice rasher of English baken 
for my Breakfast, and a Couple of nice eggs!” 


Again, peanuts. ‘“ Had some peanuts for the first time 
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but they were not very good. But the Yankeys seemed to 
like them very well . . . and all they did was crack the pea 
nuts, and throw the shells at one another and spit in each 
others faces which seemed to amuse them very much... . 
But I could see nether pleasure or profit or fun in spitting in 
each others faces and throwing pea nut shells at each others, 
so I went home. . . .” 

Independence Day came round, and Rockville let itself 
go. ‘“‘The morning opened very early by the firing of 
Cannons. . . . At half pass ten oclock there was Servis held 
in all the Chapples and Churches and so I went to the 
’ Independent Chapple which was crowded and there was 
speeches made all condemning England as the greatest of 
tyrants... .” 

Later in the day Stokes attended a dinner “ with nearly 
or quite seven hundred Yankeys and I did not know as there 
was another Englishman there. . . . There was a Band of 
music and after dinner there was a greadeal of speeches all 
in praise of America and very degrading to England. But 
after they had been firing away at England for about of two 
hours a Gentleman stood up and remarked that he thaught 
they had said quite enough about England, as England with 
all her faults had not one slave in its whole dominions ‘ whilst 
we have at the present time from three to four millions of 
slaves in America,’ and there was a great calm, thank God.” 

* * * 

Stoke maintained a mild interest in politics, attending a 
meeting in support of Zachary Taylor, candidate for the ~ 
Presidency of the United States. When the news of Taylor's | 
election reached Rockville a fortnight later ‘‘ there was great } 
rejoicing . . . and in the evening there was a greadeal of | 
Cannon Fireing and a lot of rackets and fireworks set off, 
and a lot of men and boys had a barrel of Gunpowder out 
in to a field when by some accident the Barrel of powder | 
exploded and injured four of the boys very badly but not | 
fattely. . . . Between Bonfires and Cannon Firing and 
Rackets it was a very noisey evening.” 

Once Stokes encountered politics in the pulpit, however, | 
and he felt them to be singularly out of place. He and a 
son-in-law of the Bounds’—“ Joseph Singer, a very good young ~ 
man ’’—attended the Independent Chapel at Centre, near © 
Rockville, where “‘a Mr. Smith preached two sermons from } 
Galations, 6 chapter, 10 verse, and I never heard such sermons 
before or since as it was nothing but geography and poletick 
and steame vessels and Irish emmigrations and newspapers 
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and about England. . . . He said he read in a newspaper 


the other day that England was sending out here three 
thousand emmegrants a day and he said, ‘ They send us all 
that they don’t want, and they are all very ignorant, and 
then we got to educate them.’ . . . By and by, he said, he 
believed England would want them back again to help 
defend the country ’—which is a speculation less droll than 
it sounds. In 1918 we needed all the men that the U.S. 


could send us. 
* * * 


As winter drew on, Stokes, never in the best of health, 
became increasingly low-spirited. He had lost his first job 
earlier in the year and gone on to “ the New England Mills . . . 
Captain Hammond was the principle, and I liked him very 
much as he scarsley ever passed me in the Mills or out of the 
Mills without giving me a shake of the hand which I thaught 
was kind of a Gentleman to a stranger.” 

But despite these evidences of the boss’s_ regard, 
Stokes’s mind strayed continually to England: “I dreamt 
I was in England tonight very plain and one thing I 
thaught was very peculiar was this that I dreamt I was in 
England for nign knights following, which made me think 
of it a great many times and I thaught it allmost looked like a 
providenshel sign from God and it encouraged me in the 
belief that I should return to England all safe again.” 

Winter tightened its grip. “It is the coldest and hardest 
freesing I ever saw as out of doors it makes you benumed in 
five minuts and allmost freesed and stif. We don’t see any 
Birds of any sort . . . I don’t seem strong enough for the 
cold, it seems two much for me.” On Christmas Day Stokes 
was momentarily cheered by “ Rost Beef and Plumpudding 
for dinner, but it was not so good as we get it at home in 
England, but still it was Rost Beef and Plumpudding all- 
though rather poor.” Then, at the end of January, the job 
at the New England Mills came to an end. 

* * 

Though Stokes soon secured fresh work, being engaged 
by Nathaniel Kingsbury at the American Mills as a warp- 
dresser at 20 dollars a month, “‘ which was considered very 
good business,” the winter was beginning to tell on him: 
“the weather is dreadfull cold and is 14 degrees below zero.” 
He saw a doctor who prescribed brandy at bedtime, but not 
many days passed before he was “taken dreadfull bad and I 
allmost thaught I should not live through the night,” but by 
the end on of the week he was back in the mill and 
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“finished the first Double Warp that was ever dressed in 
Rockville.” 

In March, to everyone’s relief, a thaw set in, but Stokes 
was still rather shaky, and prospects ahead were far from 
encouraging—“ allmost everything looks gloomby and trade 
is very bad here.” 

On March 31 “everybody is out of their hiring today 
and all houses as well as people have all to be newly hired on 
every first of April.” The American Mills did not take 
Stokes on again, and by April 5 he had made up his 
mind to return to England. He had suspected that America 
was not the place for him, and now he knew it. 

For the next few days he did odd jobs about the Mill— 
“Mr. Kingsbury told me if I would work on for one day 
or two days or for a week he would pay me every night . . . 
so as not to cause me any trouble ”—and in the evenings 
he made arrangements for departure and took his farewell. 


When he came to say good-bye to Kingsbury, that cordial { 


gentleman “ supposed I should see Queen Victoria, and if | 
did he wished me to give her his Best respects and he hoped 
she was well and happy, and I told him I would if I saw 
her. . . . I know she would be pleased to hear what I had 
to say as it came from a real American Gentleman, and | 
belive a good man, and I belive Mr. Kingsbury said what he 
did with the greatest Inocent kindness towards Victoria, the 
Beloved Queen of England.” 

The next morning Stokes left Rockville for good. It was 
April 11, 1849, precisely a your since his arrival. 


Back in New York, Stokes spent some time in enquiring 
for his fellow-emigrant, Jabez Morris, whom he had left 
there a year earlier, and eventually traced him “and Mariah 
his wife and old Mrs. Morris” to Williamsburg, where he 
wished them good-bye. On April 19 he boarded the sailing 
vessel, Sir Robert Peel, occupying a “seccond Cabben’”” for 
18 dollors, “and 15 dollors I paid for board.” 

This return voyage was far pleasanter than the outward 
one had been, though headwinds slowed the vessel down, and 
there were three rough nights. 

On May 13 they sighted the Lizard—“ it is a part of 
England and I was very pleased to see it.” By the following 


evening they were off Dover, “and being a clear evening I / 


saw the lamps in the streets very plain.” 
John Stokes’s American adventure, was over. 


F. ANDREW RICE. 
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THE LAST CUP * 


(A Play in One Act) 
By IsopeL LowMAn 


Characters : 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Ben Jonson, A Boy 


The scene is an Inn near Stratford-on-Avon one night 
in April, 1616. 


A Boy is singing before the rise of the curtain. 


Boy: 
“Though Amaryllis dance in green 
Like Fairy Queen, 
And sing full clear ; 
Corinna can with smiling cheer. 
Yet since their eyes make hearts so sore, 
Hey ho, I will love no more.” 
(The curtain rises on a room in an Inn by 
the River Avon. A branch of candles is 
burning on a table where Wri. SHAKE- 
SPEARE and BEN JONSON are sitting amid 
a comfortable litter of used plates and 
cutlery and of mugs, jugs and bottles. On 
the left is a low, latticed window with a deep 
window seat, where the Boy, relieved for 
the moment of his duties as drawer, is 
singing. ) 
Boy: 
“My sheep are lost for want of food 
And so wood 
That all the day 
I sit and watch a herd-maid gay, 
Who laughs to see me sigh so sore. 
Hey ho! I will love no more. 


* A tankard was found in the mud of the River Avon some years ago. 
A legend current in Stratford is that Shakespeare, when entertaining his 
London friends at an inn near the river, a week or two before his death, 
finished his final toast by flinging his cup through the window into the 
river. 
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Love ye who list, I force him not ; 
Since God it wot 
The more I wail 
The less my sighs and tears prevail. 
What shall I do? But say therefore, 
Hey ho! I will love no more.” 

WILL SHAKESPEARE: A sweet song, a marvellous sweet 
air. 

Bren Jonson: And fairly sung, boy. There’s pence for 
you. 
Witt S.: The first time I was ever at The Mermaid one 
sang that song. It is freighted with memories as a galleon 
in the old days. 

Brn Jon.: Aye, Tremember. It was the night Tambour. 
laine was first played. Raleigh was there, and Greene and 
Michael Drayton. 

Wit 8.: Aye, Greene was melancholy drunk and wept 
over his tankard. Poor Greene, who squandered his having, 
youth, health, gifts and all, like a spend-thrift heir, and 
guttered out in a ditch, when his light should have been 
brightest, unsung, uncrowned. 

Bren Jon.: Nay, not uncrowned. Did you never hear 
how he was taken in from the gutter where he had fallen 
through sickness and hunger, by two good, poor souls ? 

Wit 8.: Why, they nursed him like right good Christians, 
I remember; fed, warmed and comforted him. 

Bren Jon.: Aye, and crowned him, too. For, finding 


him a poet and one who wrote plays, they, good simple souls, | 
thought that they entertained Jove unaware ; and when he } 
was dead, the woman plucked some laurels and plaited a | 
wreath and placed it on his head. Fill your cup, Will. A 
health to such groundlings, say I, and may our laurels be | 


woven as lovingly. 
Wit S.: With all my heart. 


Ben Jon.: The bottles and casks flowed like fountains } 


on that night of Tambourlaine. <A wild, merry night; and 


the wit flew ever brighter—like a cloud of sparks when a [ 


new log was heaved on the fire. 
Witt S.: Do you remember, Ben, a song you made 
that night, and would have used in a comedy, but that the 


drink washed it from your memory, and you could never | 


more recover it ? 

Ben Jon. : Why, yes, and I oft wondered if it was my best 
lyric that was lost or if the wine lied. 

Wit S.: Doggerel, Ben, doggerel, by my beard! And 
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do you remember how Marlowe mounted the table? One 
had crowned him with a wreath of hops, and he wore it 
awry. He declaimed a speech extempore there— 

Brn Jon.: Aye, that speech of Helen and Troy. 

Wut 8.: It stayed the wine as Orpheus stilled the 
fountains, and hushed the room as if a vision illumined it. 

Brn Jon.: And he was not so drunk neither but he had 
wit enough to set it down on his tablets while yet it burned, 
new-coined, in his brain—and used it years after—in what—? 

Wim S.: Dr. Faustus. While we spendthrift fools 
poured out song and verse and wit and poesy as a rich man 
pours out gold from his purse—and they evaporated in the 
air and were lost. 

Bren Jon.: Marlowe. That was a bright torch. 

Witt §.: Aye, too quickly doused. 

Ben Jon.: Nay, not doused. It was but passed to 
another hand—and you know whose, Will—and there it 
burns with a surpassing light, a light that the centuries may 
not darken. 

Wit S.: I am right proud to be his torch-bearer, and 
thank God that in my hand it has burned indifferent bright. 
But if he had lived to bear it all the journey, who knows 
but it would have trailed its glory comet-like even in the 
heavens themselves. 

Bren Jon.: Come, come, I think the dull earth was too 
scant and mean to harbour two such brave spirits, and one 
must needs depart. 

Witt S8.: Well, the antic Time has transformed that 
night’s company. Greene gone. Marlowe snuffed untimely 
out. Raleigh 

Ben Jon.: Not Greene and Marlowe only. Not that 
night’s company alone. You have not heard? Bearmont 
died a sennight since. 

Witt S.: What! Beaumont? Francis Beaumont? But 
he is too young. 

Ben Jon.: He was thirty. 

Witt §.: So much. I had forgot how time runs by. 
But Beaumont! Comely, gracious, witty Beaumont, the 
flower of any company whatever. Now will Fletcher mourn, 
and his young widow. Why, Ben, we outstay our time 


_ when youth rushes thus unmannerly before us to Paradise. 


Ben Jon.: I had not thought to speak of it to-night to 
mar our meeting, but it lay something near my heart. 

Wit §.: And Raleigh, the fine court bird, what of him ? 
| remember him that night, all in white sewn with pearls. 
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He shone and gleamed in the candlelight and shadows like 
a bridegroom, nice and fastidious in his dress mid our wine. 
stained motley and still painted faces. 

Brn Jon.: A right noble bird, and he beats his coloured 
wings still against his prison bars. 

Witt 8.: There was some gossip that he would be 
released. 

Bren Jon.: Pah! James will release him but to cast 
him to the Spaniards. 

Witt 8.: Alas! that so bright a spirit should stifle under 
the stones of the Tower. 

Ben Jon.: Nay, it stifles not, but puts forth leaf and 
flower and fruit. You have marked how, when the spreading 
city is emtombing meadow and orchard, the last primrose 
will bloom even among bricks and stones and masons’ dust, | 
so ardent and eager is the inward spirit. He writes no less 
than A History of the World, and dreams ever of Eldorado, 
of spices and silver, of oysters growing fruit-like in trees, of 
England new springing in that strange, dark, jewelled soil. 

Witt S.: Is he not the noblest dramatist of us all! 
We tell old tales, sing old songs, raise ghosts to walk again, 
catch the images of our neighbours living in our page, echo 


legend and history, but Raleigh, like the gods themselves, } 


builds anew, discovers stranger lands than Jason, creates 
new races and dreams of heroes yet unborn. And yet The 
King’s Majesty confines him in that poor stone acre, the 
Tower. 

BEN Jon.: Raleigh is of the old age, an Argonaut ; the 
age of adventure and war: the childhood of the world | 
James is of the new, an age of order, invention, commerce | 
and peace. James is a craven and a niggard 

Wut &.: Softly, softly ! 

Ben Jon.: A craven and a niggard, let all hear it who 
will. But he is the insensible instrument of a higher purpose. 
Raleigh’s work was necessary to his; his to another’s coming 
after. The oceans meet 

Wi S.: And Ben Jonson, in Darien, watches where 
Pacific and Atlantic wed ? 

Brn Jon.: So do not those others. To consort civilly 
with Spain is, to Raleigh, betrayal; the squandering of an 
inheritance ; of thrift, substance and good name; _ guessing 
not to what curious shapes and purposes Time shall yet 


fashion them. To loose the sea dogs to their old sport is, 
to James, a danger and cost and a gamble; all which 
he abhors. Yet each but plays their proper part in the 
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Pageant of the Ages. Raleigh’s age passes, leaving a new 
world risen and dyed in glory. A new age succeeds. 

Wut 8.: What boy! Prophecy! prophecy! 

Ben Jon.: I know not. The wine talks, Will, the wine 


Wit S.: Fill up, man, fill up and prophesy. 

Bren Jon.: Ha, what say you, brother sack ? 

Wit 8.: Does he not say that the sunset burns out, 
and the banners hang tattered and lifeless in the air, and the 
trumpets wind but thinly in the distance. 

Ben Jon. : Not so, not so. Dies the earth after harvest ? 
Nay, but stirs in the dark secrecy of winter towards its next 
blooming. So with us. 

Wu §.: And what of that blooming ? Look deeper 
in your tankard, Ben, what of it ? 

Ben Jon.: Strange beyond our wits to conceive. Men 
that fly, alchemists gold—I know not. War will be no more 
glorious, but despised, and heroes shall adventure, not with 
their bodies in battle, but with their minds in learning, in the 
elements, in sickness, in thought. New words coined that 
would make their books and plays all but a foreign tongue 
to us—and ours maybe the same to them. New Englands— 


_ Raleigh’s seed—and new Englishmen, brown and black and 


yellow ; swift travel so that they will journey in days where 
we spend months. And so, step by step, to Utopias beyond 
our wits. I know not. Fill up, boy, fill up. <A strange 
world, Will, look you, a double world—two Bens, two Wills. 
Away with it ; I look too long on the wine. 1am not inspired 
but drunk ! 

Wit S.: Well, for my part, tho’ I feel the old, familiar 
world shift and change about me, I trust it may last my 
time. The felicities of an unknown Utopia would be to me 
but the chill of exile. And tho’ I well believe that this, 
our England, will grow to a more strange and noble destiny 
than yet we dream of, yet I would not she grew in my time 


_ beyond the speed of my wit to keep her company. If the 


Gardens of the Hesperides grow in Stratford, my knot garden 
will be sweeter to me than they. Let men fly an they will, 
my mare, Joan, shall content me. I would not, when I go 
to London, miss the Mermaid tho’ a palace of the Inca’s 
stood there in pure gold. I wish with all my heart that our 
children’s children may be nearer the gods in wisdom and 
beauty than we are, and I hope they will not, as we do, hold 
bitter acquaintance with palsey, pox and plague. Yet I 
would chance those ill fellows and deny myself that Utopian 
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company only to consort with those friends I know. I woul 
have the primroses light the woods and the hawthorn blow 


still, for whatsoever miracles of speed and wealth and Strange | ; 


wisdom are to come, I think they will fall something shor; 
of these. 

Ben Jon. : Why, I think the hawthorn and the primrogeg 
will endure all time. 

Wrz &.: I know not. New gods rise and new-fashion 
the earth to their own image. 

Ben Jon.: Why, what new gods should rise ? 

Witt S.: Who knows? They are masked. Alien gods, 
for by what other could man so defy his nature as to fly like 
a bird, to sail his ships contrary to the wind. And if alien 
to nature and the good earth—as so they must be—may 
they not create a blackened waste for harvest fields, walls 
and roofs of iron for the lost woods, and a pall of smoke for 
the blue air? Nay, please God, I shall live long, but please 
God I outstay not my time. I have a play stirring in my 
mind, Ben. [I'll start to write ’ere I sleep, if I be still sober, 

Ben Jon.: Let it be a merry play, Will. 

Wit 8.: Why no, I think it will be but melancholy, 
It will be of one like Raleigh who outlives his glory. 

Ben Jon.: Let it be of The Mermaid, rather, and the 
golden age. 

Witt §.: When I was last at The Mermaid, the wine 
was sour and there were new faces and new tongues ; pompous 
and affected fellows. The wings of the muse are like to moult 
a feather or two in their company. 

Bren Jon.: I know not. I think the wine is good wine 
still. All wine is good, though some be of most especial 
excellence. And most company be good company, too, 
but these new acquaintance we see in the sober light of day, 
and those gallant others in the coloured dawn of youth. 

§.: A golden dawn. 

Bren Jon.: And a golden day to follow. 

Wu S.: But the day fades, Ben, it fades. 

BEN Jon.: Nay, it but suffers change, to evening, night, 
and so to new day. But a plague on the wine. It sour 
on our stomachs. Here, boy, bring us ale. Ale is the drink. 
It arouses you no phantoms, builds you no fantastic worlds 
nor reveals you those that decay, but sets before you one 


that is honest and wholesome and daylit to content you) 


withall. Cheer, my heart. What, should we faint ? Raleigh 
wastes in prison, Marlowe is dead, and old times pass, but if 
I am left to adventure in the new fields of an alien generation 
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| will wear my time like laurels so that youth shall envy and 
count themselves unhappy to be born too late. And what 
is good of the new time I will wear like purple, and so make 
the sum of past and present greater than either, as it should 
be. So here’s to the new world, the new time. 

Wut. 8.: You were ever of a high heart, Ben, but I 
know that potion which will raise mine as high. Pass the 
ale, Ben, pass boy ; there’s a drought in my tankard and my 
throat. 

Bren Jon.: Have a care, have a care, Will. Cakes and 
ale are ill physicians for a sick man. 

Wit 8.: I have no care, not I. Do not you, Ben, as 
ny wife does, taint pleasure with sour wisdom. To-morrow 
is a good day, and to-morrow I will fast like the leanest 
friar. But to-night I'll eat and drink and sing as in the old 
days. Aye and be drunk, if need be, drinking healths to a 
goodly company. For look in your tankard again, Ben, 
and see what friends are there assembled. New eras? 


.}New men? New gods? I see no such matter, but comfort- 


able ancient friends about a familiar board. And truly 


.| there are enough there to fuddle the wits if one but drink 


to the half of them. See where Kit Marlowe leans over his 
crabbed, wine-ringed pages, reading to one at his shoulder 
the verse of his greatest play. 

Bren Jon.: What play is that ? | 

Witt §.: Why, the one he never wrote. Is it not so 
with all of us? To you, Marlowe ! 

Ben Jon.: I like your humour. Here’s to you, Kit! 

Wu 8.: Lo, Beaumont, listening and marking at his 
elbow, with the dews of heaven fresh upon him. 

Bren Jon.: He was a proper man, a loving friend and 
avery sweet poet. I drink to you, Francis, my eyes brimming 
as my cup. And mark you, Will, that excellent youth 
yonder with a high, fair brow and the stars in his eyes. 
Know you him? I think thou dost. Might he not be thy 
son, Hamnet ? 

Wit §.: Ben, Ben, my very son! Nay, I'll not drink, 
for what ambrosia have we here to drink to angels? I'll 
drink to Heminge and Condell. 

Ben Jon.: Fletcher, Burbage. 

Wit S.: Henslowe, Mistress Fitton. Ha! dark magic, 
bewitch me not; must [I still stir to your black eyes, tho’ 
Time rolls between us like the Severn in flood. 

Ben Jon.: Dekker, Greene, Kemp. 

Wit S.: The last candle gutters, and we must to bed. 
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Bren Jon.: Aye, and you’ve ten miles to ride to yours, 
To horse, man ! 

Witt §.: Open the window, Ben. 

Ben Jon.: The bar sticks. Ouch! Lo! morning, 
How many days have we drunk in at how many taverns, 
rien The Mermaid, The Boar’s Head, The Pilgrims’ 

? 

Wit §.: And the airy company dissolve like dew in the 
morning ; the night’s shadow show is snuffed out by these 
long gold fingers of the new day. Yet one more toast. | 
drink to the giant among us—Ben Jonson ! 

Ben Jon.: Giant, forsooth! and you the immortal of 
us all. To you, Will; to you,.lad. To ourselves. 

Wit 8.: To ourselves! Now, tankard grown proud 
with drinking noble healths to-night, shall shepherd and 
plowman humble you hereafter with common toasts and 
pledging of their greasy Meg’s? Nay, get thee gone to the 
river bed and dream of greatness. 

(The glass shatters and tinkles as he 
hurls the pot through the window, and 
i splashes into the river flowing by 
outside. ) 

S$. (Singing) : 

His golden locks time has to silver turned ; 
Time too swift, swiftness never-ceasing ! 
His youth —— 

Ben Jon.: Get thee on the road to Stratford, Will; 
day grows apace. I'll ride with you a mile. (Singing — 
His youth ’gainst time and youth hath ever spurn’d, 

But spurn’d in vain ; youth waneth by increasing — 

Witt §.: I go. A plague o’ this hat. It settles about 
my ears like extinguisher on a poor, small rush-light. 

Bren Jon.: And mine perches oddly up like small 


porringer on too large a pudding. (Solemnly) Odd, very odd. | 


(Enlightened) Change, lad, change! (Laughing with gusto) 
Have our wits indeed wandered so far afield 2? (Singing — 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen — 
Botu: 
Duty, faith, love, are roots and ever green. 
His helmet now, shall be a hive for bees ; 
And lovers’ sonnets turned to holy psalms, 
A man at arms must now 


(They make a slightly unsteady exil, 
their voices trailing away on the night 
air. THE CURTAIN FALLS.) 
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ARCHERY RECORDS 


Ir all the dry bones in the valleys, a mighty host, could rise 
out of their dust and reply to the question, ‘‘ How did you 
meet death ? ” of most the answer would be, ‘“‘ By the arrow!” 

When it was that men first found that a bent bough 
would propel a stone or a stick, we know not. The terms 
“Paleolithic”? and “ Neolithic” are conveniently vague. 
What is certain is the association of arrow-heads with the 
bones of animals long extinct. The history of gunpowder 
has been long enough and bloody enough, but it is of yesterday 
compared with that of the bow. By that and the mastery 
of fire man became lord of the world. Nor has the primal 
simplicity of this composite weapon needed or received much 
elaboration. Those venerable fragments from the Lake 
Dwellings differ in no respect except in finish from the weapons 
which archers use to-day, nor in strength were they inferior. 
Embedded in the bones of neolithic men I have seen arrow- 
heads of flint which testify by the depth of their lodgment 
and the angle of their entry that a strong arm drove them 
and that a feathered shaft guided them. The annals of 
civilisation and of barbarism meet on the common field of 
archery. By the bow one was established and by it assailed. 
By the bow the scales were tipped in favour of one or the 
other. Two lines which Homer puts into the mouth of 
Odysseus define the physical basis of sound government : 
“ The bow is a matter of interest to all men, but to me specially, 
for in it rests the security of the home.” 

If Odysseus lived to-day he would pay rates and ring up 
the police. Perhaps we, in this sheltered land, are too apt 


| to forget that in the last resort the freedom of the individual 


rests with himself. To shoot straight and speak the truth 
is a practical two-fold foundation of self-respect which we 
may fitly borrow from the philosophy of ancient Persia. 
Before the War a distinguished French archer estimated 
the bowmen of France at 20,000, mostly of the lesser bour- 
geoisie ; so in Belgium and Holland. Since then archery has 
swept like a wave over Europe. Every year at some important 
place representatives of nearly every European country face 
the targets to shoot for the championship of the world. This 
year they went to Paris. The distances range from 25 metres 
to 100 metres, and the victor wins his title by the unimpeach- 
able test of high skill. The tradition of archery has never 
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died out in this land. Two or three societies trace thei 
descent almost from Tudor times. Such place-names ag 
““The Butts,” ‘ Archers’ Close,” Shooter’s Hill,”’ and the 
sire-names, ‘“ Fletcher,” ‘ Archer,” ‘“ Bowes,” “ Stringer,” 
“ Nocker,” “ Bowyer,” ‘“‘ Arrowsmith,” show how archery ig 
rooted in the soil and soul of England. 


With the introduction of fire-arms, archery declined; 
year by year the old weapons hanging in the hall of the castle 
or over the fireplace of the cottage, no longer used, rotted away. 
Vested interests took care that the romance attached to 
the old was duly transferred to the new. For the space of 
about 150 years the attitude of “the man in the street” 
towards archery was something like that of the new “ air. 
minded” generation to the “ donkey-man” of Hampstead 
Heath. But revival is in the air! The impulse is coming 
from the Continent and from the U.S.A. That from the 
Continent will come from the sociétés de larc which have 
survived the Revolution and the Great War. Some date 
trom the stimulus which followed from the prowess of English 
archers in France, and all combine to form a bond of religious 
guilds, a no mean contribution to the stability of the nation, 
In the United States it is a back-wash from the Mother 
Country. 

After the Civil War two southerners, the Thompson 
brothers, deprived of their fire-arms, bought bows from a 
London maker, Highfield, and a second-hand copy of Horace 
Ford’s Archery: Its Theory and Practice. Thus in nearly 
every university and high school archery is carried on and 
guided by the true principles which in England herself had 
been obscured by the false romanticism derived from Sir 
Walter Scott, and an uncritical reading of that time-serving 
old cockfighter, Ascham. Conan Doyle lent his influence 
to the “snobisme”’ of the “ cloth-yard shaft drawn to the 
ear,” the “ wand splitting,” and all the rest of it. He should 
have known better, but he was no archer, and yet his 
splendid ballad, ‘‘ The Song of the Bow,” will survive. 

The ethnologist of the future may have far to seek for all 
those minute details of equipment which still are to be garnered 
behind the fast-receding frontiers of barbarism. All the 
little gossip, how precious now, that Ascham might have told 
us, but did not, about the archery of Flodden, facts of range, 
penetration, methods of drawing and loosing, and everything 
that we lump together under the word “ records,” are worth 
rescuing and fixing while that is possible. The extreme 


ranges of bow-shooting about which certainty exists are these: } 
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The archery pillars at Constantinople, marking shots over 
800 yards; the well-attested feat of the Turkish Ambassador 
in Regent’s Park in 1791, who shot 498 yards, and that of 
Mr. Ingo Simon more than a century afterwards, who reached 
459 yards with a similar Turkish bow. One more: an inscrip- 
tion found in Olbia, South Russia, says that ‘‘ Anaxagoras, 
the son of Demagoras, shot an arrow 556 yards.” The 
precise length may be only 525 yards, but either figure is 
within the power of the composite Asiatic bow, and Greek 
township officers were not likely to take the trouble to cut 
inscriptions to record a feat which common knowledge would 
have repudiated if untrue. So far as I know, with the 
English long-bow Mr. Troward’s shot of 340 yards in 1798 
still holds the field. In 1908 Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey wrote 
thus: “I have had long-bows constructed of a far greater 
strength than any man could draw. These I fixed in a strong 
framework, and bent and shot them by mechanical power, 
yet the longest range obtained with a light arrow was only 
360 yards.” This being so, and apart from Shakespeare’s 
testimony, the bottom is knocked out of the exaggerations 
of the romantic school. Penetration and range are inti- 
mately connected. Here, again, we may listen to Sir R. 
Payne-Gallwey: “‘I have shot at a medieval breast-plate 
with both a powerful long-bow and an Oriental bow, at a 
range of 50 yards. The heavy arrows of the former slightly 
perforated the metal plate, but the lighter arrow of the 
Oriental weapon passed clean through it, and into the ground 
beyond.” We should wish to know more about the thickness 
of the plate and the comparative strength of the bows, but 
I give the story for what it is worth. 


The alleged Welsh arrow-head embedded 4 ins. (about) 
in an oak door seems to need more investigation. Anyhow, 
Giraldus was no stranger to the art of “ drawing the long- 
bow” in the course of his absorbing Annals. Until then a 
certain hesitancy is permissible. Experiments under strict 
conditions alone will settle these and other questions. Archery 
records must be tested by the same standards as are other 
human affairs. When a “ tall story”? goes round, turn up 
your Digest of the Law of Evidence and see how digestible it is. 
Here is one: ‘“‘ A well-known Paris archery expert has been 
imitating William Tell; placing an apple on the head of a 


_ young girl, he, from a considerable distance, sent an arrow 
_ tight through it.”” I don’t contest the general truth, but “‘ quite 


definitely’ prefer greater exactness than “ considerable.” 
Another example : 
VoL. Ox 7 
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“ At a small village near Lorha (North of Commaassie) the Governg, 
offered a prize for the best shot in an archery competition, the 
being a fly-paper stuck on a tree, and we were all much amazed at the 
defeat of some professional-looking hunters, with skins on thei 
shoulders and knives in their girdles, by a stark-naked youth.” 
What the archer-ethnologist wants to know is not the 

scantiness of a wardrobe, but the size of the fly-paper, the 
distance, the number of arrows shot by each archer before the 
mark was hit—that is, the real meaning of the word “ defeat,” 

Of more evidential value is an incident in Parry’s Third 
Voyage, describing the archery of the Esquimaux of Melville 
Sound : “ We tried their skill in archery by getting them to 
shoot at a mark for a prize, though with bows in extremely 
bad order on account of the frost, and their hands very cold, 
The mark was two of their spears, stuck upright in the snov, 
their breadth being 3} ins. at 20 yards. They struck this 
every time ; at 30, sent the arrows always within an inch or 
two of it ; and at 40 to 50 yards I should think would generally 
hit a fawn if the animal stood still.” In Adams’ Travels in 
North America it is recorded: “‘ The Indians used bows and 
arrows, and must have been extraordinary shots. He (Adams) 
says he has often seen them pierce small balls of wood at 
30 yards, and has on several occasions seen an Indian holda 
nail in his hand for others to shoot at.’’ The reviewer, with 
a certain scepticism, remarks: “‘ A nail is a very small object, 
and if the holders of it never had their hands transfixed they 
must certainly have been lucky!” Except that the word 
“small” and the distance of the nail-holder leave something 
to the imagination, this is nothing out of the way. 

An archery meeting arranged by Major Jack, R.E., at 
Gondo Koro, is more accurate in details, but less convincing, 
of “the marvellous skill” of Congo savages. ‘‘ During the 
day I passed through a Madi village, and, things being dull 
I offered a prize for the best performer with the bow and 
arrow. I put a small sheet of paper about 6 ins. square ona 
tree, and made the competitors shoot from a distance of about 
10 ft. Their attempts to hit it were ludicrous, they would 
miss it by as much as a yard ; one man eventually succeeded, 
by the intervention of Providence, in piercing it, and won the 
prize, a quarter rupee.”” Genuine records of shots at moving 
objects are scarce. Those who have seen schoolboys a 
rounders hit a runner with a ball can well believe that natura 


aptitude and practice will equally succeed with an arrow.) 
Baron de Noirmont, in L’ Histoire de la Chasse, tells hows 


distinguished officer of the Church Militant, Guido, the abbé 
of St. Wast, in Arras, used habitually to make such shots 
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For continuous shooting I think the Japanese must hold the 
record. During the 17th century Daihachi, in the Archery 
Hall at Kioto, which was 1,281 yards long and only 16 ft. 
high, shot 8,133 arrows from end to end of the corridor in 24 
consecutive hours. This is an average of five shots a minute, 
not, be it remembered, snapped off, but each arrow pulled up 
to the head, and discharged with a trajectory which might 
have made the side cheeks of “‘ Brown Bess ” blush with envy. 
After reading of this extraordinary performance one must be 
cautious in attributing vain glory to Odysseus and his story 
of the axe-heads. A slightly different record is that of ‘‘ rapid 
fre” pure and simple. Violet le Duc and the Emperor 
Napoleon III in the “‘ Etude sur lartillerie,” remark that 
“yn archer bien exercé pouvait envoyer 12 fleches en une 
minute, tandis qu’un arblatrier tres adroit, mettait le méme 
temps pour tendre son arme et decocher son trait.” My own 
experiments satisfy me that with a light bow, and being 
content to shoot into “ the brown,” even a higher rate can be 
achieved. Two examples of swift aim deserve mention. 
Here is Captain Beechey’s story of the feat of the Chammisso 
Island Esquimau. “One day a deer was swimming at a 
distance of 30 yards from the beach, and a native was offered 
a reward if he could shoot it. He immediately frightened it 
so that it dived, and directly it reappeared he transfixed 
it through both eyes with an arrow.” With bow and pen, 
straight shooting this! A similar feat is vouched for by Mr. 
McConnochie in his history of the Deer Forests of Scotland : 

“About the year 1750 a noted poacher was brought before the 

Duke of Atholl. His weapons were only a bow and arrows, in the 

use of which, however, he was an expert. The Duke pointed to a stag 

and ordered the prisoner to shoot it in the off eye and thus escape 
punishment. The archer gave a peculiar whistle, on which the stag 
turned round its head and the arrow found its mark.” 

This silent and deadly weapon in certain situations still 
is worthy of trial. My own contribution to its use in war was 
the specification of a short bow and arrow to discharge a 
powerful grenade. Though not accepted, it might have done 
good work in the static trench warfare which developed. 
Just before the same Great Interruption the police of San 
Francisco were armed with bows and arrows. These were 
only discontinued because average skill in their use took 
too long to acquire compared with that of fire-arms. Before 
me is a photograph from the Illustrated London News, dated 
April 18, 1914. It is entitled “‘ Bows and Arrows and Rifles 
with Villa at Torreon.” A company of men extended in 
line, armed with bows, and having quivers of arrows slung 
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over their shoulders, are facing an enemy armed with Mauser 
rifles. This, in the second decade of the twentieth cent 

is so noteworthy that we may echo the astonishment of the 
immortal Mosstrooper himself: “ Ah, that Dugald Dalgetty 
of Drumthwacket should live to see men fight with bows 
and arrows!” Two more stories must round off these 
records. One I condense from an American book, Woodjil 
of the Regulars, Heinemann, 1930. The author, to test the 
archery of the Mansfield Lake natives, put up at 75 ft. “ 
little condensed-milk can.” As often as, with his .22 rifle, 
he plugged a hole in it, an old Indian hunter spread it with 
an arrow. 

Such a story as this raises a regret that this supreme 
archer has not been seen by us poor bunglers on this side of 
“the Pond,” who, recognising such genius, would belaud it 
unstintingly. 

We owe the last record to the Morning Post dated December 
29, 1931: 

“TIGER HUNTING WITH BOW AND ARROW. 
“Inp1an’s Four Kitts in Eicut WEEKs.” 
“ About thirty shillings for each kill has been the reward of Rajani, 

a native of Adayapuri (Bengal), who, with a bow and arrow as his only 

weapon, has killed four man-eating tigers in eight weeks. 

*“ Rajani has many kills to his credit.” 

At this story a contrast obtrudes itself. The Satrap in 
the safety of a howdah, gripping his high-power weapon to 
shoot a bewildered “ beastie’ driven up to him by a crowd 
of noisy beaters. Rajani, alone in his loin-cloth, with bamboo 
bow and arrows, a dead tiger, and 30 rupees, and from all 
who can justly appraise skill and high courage, Salutation! 


F. R. Les. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE UNIVERSITIES SEAT 
Tar death of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald created a vacancy 
in the representation of the Scottish Universities, which are 
lumped together in a single constituency, returning three 
members. It was paradoxical that Mr. MacDonald should 
have come to represent one of those constituencies which he 
had spent his life in endeavouring to abolish, but he had 
the generous support of the Unionists, who naturally enjoy 
a majority, and was accordingly returned. The ridiculous 
suggestion was actually put forward on Mr. MacDonald’s 
death that this was now a “ National Socialist’ seat and 
that Mr. MacDonald must be succeeded accordingly by one 
of his very own political followers. At the time when these 
Notes were written, the position was still obscure, but this 
audacious suggestion had not yet been translated into action, 
although one or two highly unsuitable names had already 
been mentioned. What was not obscure was that many 
Richmonds were already in the field. The indefatigable 
Professor Dewar Gibb is once more bearing the banner of 
Scottish Nationalism, hitherto invariably the standard of 
defeat. The day may come when the electors will rise in 
their wrath and elect Professor Gibb to Parliament on the 
principle that it would serve him right, but that day does 
not appear to be quite yet. No official Unionist nominee 
had been announced at the time of writing, but rumour was 
busy with the name of one of Professor Gibb’s colleagues in 
Glasgow University, and some tentative suggestion was in 
the air that a well-known journalist might be considered as 
a “government supporter.” Again, there was no official 
Socialist candidate, but Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell has been 
put forward as “ Independent” by a group including Mr. 
Cleghorn Thomson, who was the last Socialist candidate. 
Whether this transparent manceuvre, successful elsewhere, 
will deceive the hard-headed graduates of Scotland, remains 
to be seen, but it is unlikely that Sir Peter will be able to 
satisfy a new-found ambition to be Member of Parliament 
at the age of 73. The other candidate in the field was Miss 
Frances Melville, LL.D., who is also described as ‘‘ Inde- 
pendent,” 
THe ReEcToRIAL ELECTION IN GLAsGow. 
It looked, therefore, as if the Parliamentary election in 


the Universities would be full of interest. Other electoral 
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proceedings in the different Universities have already yielded 
more than the normal cup of excitements. First there was 
the rectorial election in Glasgow. These rectorial contests 
at the Scottish Universities must seem to outsiders a barbarous 
survival. Fighting takes place of so savage a description 
that the great majority of the students never go near the poll 
at all. The only safe prediction as to results is that a native 
Scot starts with an advantage hard to overcome. Glasgow 
University has been no exception to this general rule, for its 
last two Lord Rectors have been Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
and Sir Iain Colquhoun. The former of these, it is true, 
carried the heavy handicap of an English education and 
upbringing, but his name and repute as writer and nationalist 
carried him through. In these circumstances it might have 
been supposed that Emeritus-Professor Macneile Dixon, 
standing as a Nationalist, would win the recent election, in 
spite of the obvious attractions of either Mr. Winston Churchill 
or Professor J. B. 8. Haldane. But to the general astonish- 
ment, at any rate of outsiders to the conflict, the students’ 
choice, by a considerable majority in a 33 per cent. poll, fell 
upon the Rev. Dr. H. R. L. Sheppard, who ran as a Pacifist. 
His peaceful supporters, barred by the authorities from the 
use of the traditional cods-heads and eggs, stormed their 
way to victory with “ porridge bombs,” a compound of 
oatmeal, soot, and engine oil, impregnated with hydrogen 
sulphide. Unhappily Mr. Sheppard died within a few days 
after his election, and after unsuccessful attempts to reach 
agreement on a successor who might be returned unopposed, 
it was decided to postpone the new election for a year. In 
St. Andrews matters followed a more peaceful, if less pacifist, 
course. Lord Macgregor Mitchell, formerly a distinguished 
King’s Counsel at the Scottish Bar and now chairman of the 
Land Court, was elected by an unspecified majority over the 
intruding Sassenach, this time in the person of Sir Hugh 
Walpole. Lord Macgregor Mitchell is a loyal son of St. 
Andrews, and the students of St. Andrews have been loyal to 
him. Attempts to enliven the contest by bringing in Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw as a candidate were unsuccessful, and 
even an enterprising promise to run Miss Shirley Temple in 
opposition evoked from our contemporary Shakespeare only a 
rather outmoded judicial enquiry : ‘“ Who is Shirley Temple?” 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 
But easily the most entertaining University election, the 


result of which should be known to the readers, but is not | 


to the writer of this instalment, has been that of Chancellor 
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of Edinburgh University in succession to Sir James Barrie. 
The electorate in this case is the graduates, not the under- 
graduates, of the University, and there are about 20,000 
names on the register of the General Council of the University, 
who are thereby qualified to vote. The Chancellor of the 
University holds office for life, and the late Lord Balfour was 
Chancellor for about forty years. The General Council on 
this occasion appointed a committee, consisting of about 
fifty persons, to recommend a suitable successor to the late 
Chancellor, and the Committee, no doubt after considering a 
number of names, came in the end to make a unanimous 
recommendation of the Marquess of Lothian. But before 
matters could proceed to an election, horrid rumours about 
Lord Lothian were abroad in the land. It was said that he 
was a Roman Catholic. It was said that he was a Christian 
Scientist. These two grave charges might appear to cancel 
out, but the second one happened to be true, and in a 
University whose principal department and chief claim to 
distinction is the medical school, it was felt that to appoint 
as Chancellor one who held Lord Lothian’s views would be, 
in Mr. Weller’s words, “ rayther rich.” This was felt even 
by those who had in all innocence supported Lord Lothian’s 
claims, and a strong opposition was soon in being, the leaders 
in which were fortunate in securing Lord Tweedsmuir as a 
candidate. At a meeting of the General Council, held in the 
McEwan Hall, Lord Tweedsmuir secured a large majority, 
a poll was demanded, and a formal election was thus set 
going. Lord Lothian was unfortunate in his friends, who 
should never have let him come forward in the circumstances, 
but his proposer at the meeting dotted the i’s and crossed the 
t’s for the opposition by declaring that he had asked Lord 
Lothian: ‘‘Can you, holding your views on these subjects, 
with a clear conscience cap a young graduate with the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine or an older graduate with the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine?” ‘‘ Lord Lothian said ‘ yes’ at 
once.” The need for such a question showed only too clearly 
the unsuitability of the candidature. In any case the plain 
truth is that Lord Tweedsmuir, to whom the only possible 
objection is that he must necessarily be absent in Canada 
for a few years, is a genuine Scot, far more distinguished in 
many walks of life than Lord Lothian is in any. 


THE CONSERVATIVES IN SCOTLAND. 
In the political world the Scottish Unionist Association 
held its annual conference, in Edinburgh, and this passed 
off without any undue excitement. It was not surprising, 
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in view of the real concern felt about the herring industry, 
that this should have bulked largely in the proceedings. The 
best which Mr. Elliot could do was to express a hope that the 
introduction of Sea Fishery legislation, which was compre. 
hensive in its character, would make a real difference to the 
fishing industry generally. As to herring, it might be well, 
on further reconsideration, to have a herring board of a more 
authoritative character, smaller in numbers; meantime 
everything possible must be done to expand overseas markets, 
To the demand for direct financial assistance he declined to 
give any official pledge. The Conference was addressed at 
its evening session by the Prime Minister, who came from 
London when scarcely convalescent from a severe attack of 
gout, and delivered a reasoned defence of the Government’s 
rearmament programme and foreign policy generally. In 
his specific references to Scotland he dwelt with satisfaction 
on the progress made with the very considerable amount of 
preparation necessary for the Glasgow Exhibition. It was 
very appropriate, said Mr. Chamberlain, that the Dominions 
and Colonial Exhibition should be held in Scotland, because 
Scotland has taken a great part in the development of the 
British Empire. Here the Prime Minister touched on a 
matter of some moment, for it should be universally realised 
that the Glasgow Exhibition of 1938 is not a Scottish Ex. 
hibition, but an Empire Exhibition held in the second city 
of the Emyire. And now in Parliament the last hurdle in 
the s!ightly aksurd licensing race seems to have been success 
fully cleared by the promoters. Following the confirmation 
of restaurant licences by the Glasgow Licensing Court of 
Appeal, the House of Commons duly passed the Empire 
Exhibition (Scotland) Order Confirmation Bill. Under this 
public house licences as well can now be granted for the 
Exhibition, although it is situated in an area which enjoys 
“local option.” For reasons which are hard to understand 
the Scottish Socialists opposed this provision to the bitter 
end. Why should respectable citizens be unable to obtain 
a bottle of beer without having to buy an expensive meal 
with it? The opposition was of course based on the high 
constitutional ground that the new Bill was an invasion of 
the statutory rights of citizens under the Temperance (Scot- 
land) Act, but if that argument has substance it only reinforces 


the already unanswerable case for the repeal of that ridiculous | 


measure. Oddly enough none of the Scottish members 
appeared to take this point. Mr. Maxton, as usual, presented 


the only logical Socialist standpoint, which was that the } 
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whole project of the Exhibition was an undesirable piece of 
capitalist propaganda. 


CHANGING SIDES. 

In his unregenerate days as a Glasgow student, the present 
Secretary of State for Scotland was the Socialist leader of 
the University. At the same time Mr. Maxton was the rising 
hope of the stern and unbending tories. It is interesting to 
speculate to-day how far, if at all, Mr. Elliot has changed in 
his political affiliations; or perhaps we should wonder if it 
is he who has moved, or the Unionist Party. One thing 
Mr. Elliot certainly is not, and that is a Liberal, for there is 
no laisser faire in his mental make-up. He has suspicious 
leanings towards boards and commissions, and other instru- 
ments of bureaucratic oppression. In an address which must 
somewhat have fluttered the douce dovecot in which it was 
delivered, the Conservative Club in Edinburgh, he recently 
drew an interesting comparison between the present strength 
of the Unionist Party in Scotland with the days when it was 
considered to have done well if it had got twelve members 
for the whole country. The ideals for which they stood had 
conquered in Scotland, but their task was no easy one, for 
they had still a great deal of political work to do and they 
must display openness of mind and generosity of spirit in 
going further along the path of social reform. He threw 
what looked oddly like a sop to the Scottish nationalists by 
saying that the Unionists’ duty was “‘ somehow or other to 
kindle, or at any rate to blow into a brighter flame, national 
life, national confidence, and national inspiration, of which 
in Scotland we had had a lack in recent years.” ‘“ As Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland,” Mr. Elliot surprisingly added, 
“time and again I look round for persons who can carry out 
some great tasks. I think of the ideal man, and he is at the 
end of the earth, or—and this is sometimes even more difficult 
—in a very good post in London, and cannot be got.” It 
would be instructive to have a list of those “ great tasks ”’ for 
which Mr. Elliot has “‘ time and again” in the course of a 
few months looked in vain to Scotland for resident supermen 
to discharge, but even assuming that the Secretary’s outcry 
has a real arithmetical substructure, the apostles of national- 
ism would be premature in hailing him as a convert. If we 
had a Parliament in Edinburgh the resident native of ability 
would be a rarer wildfowl than ever before, and even the 
present Secretary of State for Scotland would presumably be 
lost to us for ever. Meantime Mr. Elliot has given his blessing 


- “in principle” to the recommendations of the Gilmour 
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Committee on Scottish administration. At present this ig 
carried on through four major departments, the Scottish 
Office and the three Departments of Health, Agriculture and 
Education respectively, and a number of minor offices, in- 
cluding the Fishery Board, the Prisons Department, the 
General Board of Control, and the Registrar-General. The 
Gilmour Committee recommends that the functions of these 
various departments should be redistributed among four 
only, viz. :—Health, Agriculture, Education and Home, and 
to transfer to the last-named, a new creation, some of the 
functions of the present Scottish Office, and all the functions 
of the Prisons Department and of the Fishery Board. The 
four Departments would be of equal status, each with a 
permanent under-secretary. Senior to these would be a 
Permanent Secretary, free from departmental responsibilities 
and outside the departmental organisation. His headquarters 
would be at Dover House, but he would visit Scotland fre- 
quently and day-to-day administration of the Departments 
would be conducted in Edinburgh. These proposals are 
sensible and business-like, and will form the natural sequel 
to the completion of the new government buildings on the 
Calton Hill. 


“SHRINES AND HoMEs.” 

One of Scotland’s troubles to-day is perhaps that too many 
people are engaged in diagnosing what Scotland’s trouble is. 
Certainly there is no lack of books about Scotland, and most 
of them are concerned with her woes, real and imaginary. 
This being so, it is all the greater pleasure to turn to Sir John 
Stirling-Maxwell’s ‘‘ Shrines and Homes of Scotland ” recently 
published at 10s. 6d. by Messrs. Alexander MacLehose & Co., 
London. Sir John, in dealing with this subject, is writing 
about that of which he knows, and does so with all the 
attractiveness which comes from love of one’s subject. The 
general idea is to provide the reader with a compendious 
account of Scots architecture which may increase his interest 
in the buildings he comes across and help him to determine 
the period to which they belong. The book is largely an 
attempt to summarise in popular form the monumental work 
of David MacGibbon and Thomas Ross, who in eight great 
volumes, the last of which was published more than a genera- 
tion ago, successfully essayed the enormous task of describing 
and sketching nearly every surviving or recorded building 
erected in Scotland before 1700. Happily a more enlightened 
attitude prevails towards our heritage of buildings than even 
a generation ago, and whatever the sins of our former civic 
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authorities, the desire to preserve what is worth preserving is 
now general and discriminating. In itself the list of buildings 
scheduled as ancient monuments is formidable and encourag- 
Sir John, in a book admirably illustrated by numerous 
hotographs, escorts the reader from primitive churches to 
Sir Robert Lorimer’s great War Memorial in Edinburgh, and 
the journey is memorable and enjoyable. The same pub- 
lishers have produced “ The Scotland of Our Sons” by Mr. 
Alexander MacLehose himself, at a price of 5s. This work is 
avery different type of book in this respect, that it cannot by 
its nature command the same universal approval. Mr. 
MacLehose is violently dissatisfied with the condition of 
Scotland, and his avowed object is “to tap some of the 
enthusiasm which lies not far below the surface of the national 
character.” He diagnoses Scotland’s ills with acumen, but, 
as is so often the case, his proposals for remedy are apt to be 
alittle vague. He despises alike socialism and conservatism, 
and recognises frankly that a Scottish Parliament is of itself 
no remedy for anything. His nationalist friends will not 
approve of his description of their programme as _ being 
“founded less on a love of Scotland than on a dislike of 
England, of Conservatives and of all the powers that be.” 
He points out that out of every 20 people in Scotland fewer . 
than six live in the country; even worse for the nation is 
that about five in 20 live in Glasgow, our “ great wen.” He 
sees Scotland as a divided people, and wants to see the people 
united to work out their own salvation, but it is apt to let 
the reader down with a bump when he discovers that in 
order ‘‘ to release the spirit of Scotland and free it for action,” 
the first step, apparently, is to organise a campaign of cutting 
bracken by hand. But the book contains a lot of interesting 
matter ; it is provocative and worth reading. If we are apt 
to say, in reading of any particular suggestion, ““ What good 
will that do ?”’, we should then ask ourselves, “‘ What better 
can we do?” 


OBITUARY. 

James Ramsay MacDonald, who died in November, had 
a career and position which made his name familiar not only 
to all the people of our island, but in an unusually high degree 
on the continent of Europe and in the United States of 
America. In the last-named country he was regarded, quite 
properly, as the boy who had started with no advantages and 
ended as prime minister. It was there also believed, quite 
improperly, that a career like this was next to impossible in 
Great Britain, essentially the land of privilege and close 
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preserves. In point of fact, as Lord Birkenhead pointed out 
in one of his essays, Ramsay MacDonald spent the greater 
part of his lifetime in attempting to overthrow one of the few 
political systems which made possible such a career as his, 
and, as the author with his customary candour added, such a 
career as Lord Birkenhead’s. In writing of Mr. MacDonald, 
surprisingly many of his critics or eulogisers spoke of him ag 
a highlander. Some of his actions might have suggested 
that he had highland blood, for he was sometimes visionary 
and often dilatory, but of course he was a native of Lossie. 
mouth, a fishing village lying within sight of Elgin Cathedral, 

Among the many other great and “near great” who 
have died in 1937, two Scotsmen in particular stand ont, 
Sir Eric Geddes and Sir James Barrie, who died within a few 
days of one another. Both have been described as “ typical 
Scots,” and yet they were as different as chalk from cheese, 
Some enterprising writer, with the requisite information about 
both, might well produce an entertaining essay on the two 
conjoined, in the manner of Plutarch’s “ Lives.’ He would 
describe Barrie, another example of the poor boy starting 
without advantages, coming to London without even the 
proverbial “‘ saxpence,”’ and gradually, unobtrusively, shyly, 
almost in spite of himself, creeping from obscurity to modest 
success, from modest success to fame, and evolving a new 
type of literature and stagecraft based on ‘“‘ whimsy,” a 
quality normally so detestable in any adult and yet not 
without its attractions in Barrie. He would tell of the little 
man holding communion with the fairies, and descending but 
seldom, and then reluctantly, into the hurly-burly of this 
muddy world. With this he would contrast the steady 
remorseless advance to prosperity and the highest places in 
politics and industry of Sir Eric Geddes. Here is the sturdy 
son of good stock forcing his way through the world and 
making his way methodically up the ladder, starting not quite 
on the bottom rung, but certainly arriving at the top ; railway 
manager, war administrator, cabinet minister, chairman of 
Dunlops and Imperial Airways, a man of the world who 
wouldn’t know a fairy if he saw one. And at this point, of 
course, our modern Plutarch would find that he had got these 
great men exactly the wrong way round. The true contrast 
should be between Barrie, the acute man of business, who 
came to London with the deliberate intention of finding fame 
and fortune, and did so, and Geddes the romantic, who prior 
to a life of reckless and unprofitable adventure, attended six 


schools in turn because none of them came up to his conception | 
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of excitement. Barrie touched nothing that was unprofitable, 
and, taking a long but a cautious view in the financial world, 
left a fortune greatly in excess of Geddes, whose reach ever 
exceeded his grasp, but who before he died, had like Ariel, 
put a girdle round about the earth and had the final satis- 
faction of seeing his fairy flying-boats shuttling to and fro 
across the Atlantic, knowing that in a few more years the 
normal passage between London and New York would take 
six hours, and that the passenger, 50,000 feet above the sea, 
would travel not only in greater speed and comfort, but even 
more cheaply than the transatlantic voyager of to-day. And 
as for public life !—Barrie loved making speeches in public 
and being the cynosure of the world’s eye. Geddes could 
never make, but only read speeches, and always hated having 
to do it at that. But the point need not be laboured. Per- 
haps the reviewers were right after all in describing these two 
men as ‘‘ typical Scots.” 

The Poll for the Chancellorship of Edinburgh University 
was declared on Saturday, December 18, as follows : 

Lord Tweedsmuir .. 4,802 Lord Lothian .. 2,582 

THEAGES. 


LONDON LORE 


LovELL’s Court, in Paternoster Row, is the lane that in 
ancient times led to a great mansion known as Lovell’s Inn. 
It first came to John Lovell, of Minster Lovell, in Oxford- 
shire, by his marriage in the fourteenth century with Maud, 
heiress of Robert, first Baron de Holand, and remained in 
the same family for five generations. The last of them was 
Francis Lord Lovell, a minister of Richard III, whose name 
appeared in the famous couplet : 
“The Catte, the Ratte, and Lovell our dogge, 
Rulen all England under an hogge,”’ 

and who met a fate unique in English history. 

Fighting on the losing side at the battle of Stoke in 1487, 
he was last seen fleeing to his home at Minster Lovell, where 
safety awaited him in a secret hiding-place. But this proved 
easier to enter than to leave, and in 1708, more than two 
centuries later, when workmen were building a new chimney, 
there in an underground vault they found his skeleton seated 
at-a table, with book, paper and pen—starved to death in 


' his safe retreat. C. P. 
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SPORT 


Not even the dismal season of early December damps the 
Englishman’s sporting enthusiasm. Let us observe, for 
example, the great crowd at Twickenham on the seventh, 
when the Oxford v. Cambridge Rugby match ended in a 
victory for Oxford by one goal and four tries (17 points) to 
one dropped goal (4 points). Everybody was _ surprised 
(perhaps even the Oxford players themselves), but Rugby 
football has its unexpected happenings. The game was 
played in a mist, and in the presence of the King. It was a 
great and thrilling affair, with shocks and astonishment all 
through, but nobody is going to deny the meed of praise 
that is due to Oxford for its achievement. Let Cambridge 
find what comfort it may in having beaten Oxford at squash 
rackets by three ties to two at the Bath Club on December 14— 
an eighth successive victory. 

In another field of sport—and one that is rapidly catching 
the public imagination—we may notice the dazzling brilliance 
of Miss C. Colledge, who, in figure skating, can skate all 
competitors off their feet. She has been skimming and 
jumping about all over the place at Wembley, where, on 
December 14, she did it all with such precision and charm 
that the onlookers were filled with a desire to do likewise, 
though if they attempt it they may possibly reach no better 
result than that of Mr. Winkle at Dingley Dell. Never 
mind. Let us all sail in, as gallantly as Mr. Pickwick did. 
There are of course falls, but none so heavy as boxers hit 
the canvas, and this is the point at which we may stop to 
speculate upon the chances of our own Tommy Farr, who is 
soon (if he has not already started) off to America to seek the 
world’s heavyweight championship. He is confident that 
he will get it, but he has a long and hard way to go. And 


yet we need not give up the hope of the heavyweight | 
championship coming back to England. Our amateurs met | 


the Germans at the Albert Hall on December 16 and beat 


them by 7 contests to 5. In the meantime, with fog and | 


snow all about us, we look forward to longer and brighter 


days, and the joys of the cricket field and Wimbledon. But 
that is far ahead. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
“ JUSTICE IN EAST AFRICA” 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Srr,—You were good enough to publish an article by me 
in the February and April numbers of the National Review 
on “ Colonial Rule in Africa.” I heard later that Sir Allison 
Russell, late Chief Justice of Tanganyika Territory had 
published a letter in your May number disagreeing with some 
of my views and the facts on which they were based, but, 
being a busy man, I have only recently found the time to 
turn up and read the letter, and having done so I feel that it 
demands a reply. He commences by saying: The Secretary 
of State, the Governors, the Judges, the Magistrates, the 
administrative officers and the law—all are unsatisfactory 
to the learned Judge.” I offered no criticism of the present 
Secretary of State, for whom I have the highest admiration. 
I consider him the best colonial Minister England has pro- 
duced since the days of Mr. Amery. I merely referred to the 
fact that so many Secretaries of State for the Colonies had 
been subject to the influence exercised by the religious bodies 
responsible for the Protestant Missions in Africa. Anyone 
who knows anything of the early history of New Zealand will 
remember how the pioneer settlers suffered because of that 
fact. I did not utter one word of criticism of any Governor ; 
I merely said that the African Colonies could do with a less 
number. I did not criticise the Magistrates, the adminis- 
trative officers or the law. I met a great many Magistrates 
and administrative officers, and found most of them high- 
minded well-educated men, anxious to do their best. The 
only criticism I offered against the law was that the English 
law of evidence was quite unsuitable to be applied in Courts 
in which the parties and witnesses are natives. I did say 
that those rules of evidence were inappropriate in Native 
tribunals. I meant in tribunals in which Natives were parties 
and witnesses. I was, of course, aware that the rules of 
evidence were not employed in the tribunals of the Native 
chiefs. Sir Allison might, I think, have given me credit for 
at least that much knowledge. I was thinking of the Criminal 
Courts presided over by white men. It is the Criminal law 
with which the Native is chiefly concerned. He is too poor 
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to have much interest in the civil law. It was the rigiq 
imposition of the rules of evidence to the administration of 
the criminal law which I condemned. I note Sir Allison’s 
quotation from the Bushe Report that the Commissioners 
after a careful search had found no case in which a conviction 
had been quashed on technical grounds. All I can say jg 
that in the short search I made I found many, and I actually 
mentioned one instance, but Sir Allison passes it by in silence, 


I did not advocate that Natives should be ruled without 
law as Sir Aliison seems to assume. My plea was for greater 
responsibility to be vested in the Magistrates and District 
Officers in the administration of the law, and less interference 
on technical grounds by High Court Judges who from their 
training cannot be expected to know as much about the 
Natives and their mental processes as the officials with whose 
decisions they are dealing. I never said that patience and 
understanding were unnecessary in District Officers. 


I am glad to see that my views are being supported by 
officials in your correspondence columns. Sir Allison, I note, 
objects to these statements inter alia on the ground of their 
anonymity ; but that cannot be urged against the letter of 
Mr. G. Horn, Secretary of the Northern Provincial Branch of 
the British Union of Tanganyika Territory, who states that 
my views are endorsed by every settler in Tanganyika and 
by every member of the Union. The evidence upon which I 
formed my views was collected not from settlers but from 
officials, a great majority of whom I know are in agreement 
with me. It is encouraging to find that the settlers also 
concur. When that is the case there must be some element of 
truth in my conclusions. I may say that one of the Governors 
I met also concurred with my views, and gave me some 
encouragement to write the article. Mr. Horn boldly asserts 
that the remarks of Sir Allison Russell in his first letter are 
misleading. I know of course that they were not so intended, 
and I hasten to give Sir Allison credit for complete sincerity. 
But after reading the letter I am inclined to agree that the 
criticism is not fair, inasmuch as it does not give a fair state 
ment of the effect of my article. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. H. Ostuer. 
Judge’s Chambers, 
Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


November 9th, 1937. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 113 
SHIPPING AND TAXATION 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—The Shipbuilding and Allied Industries are of vital 
national importance. 

British shipping has been for years past “‘ overloaded ” 
with taxation. It is very doubtful whether the net income 
received by individual owners, or shareholders, in limited 
companies, after income tax, surtax, and N.D.C. tax is 
allowed for, is sufficient to recover the capital during the 
earning lives of ships over a period, which must include 
laying up during depressed intervals. That has always 
occurred in past years, particularly with tramp cargo vessels. 

It is not only the open taxation referred to, but the 
inadequate allowances for wear, tear, and obsolescence by 
Inland Revenue Authorities, which should be increased to 
suit “the various types and lives of ships,’ otherwise it 
means an extra or hidden tax. 


Yours, etc., 
Chetwynd, D. H. WILLEY. 
Canford Cliffs Road, 
Bournemouth. 


December 1937. 


RISING PRICES 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Sir,—The Labour Opposition is instituting a great cam- 
paign against the Government on the score of rising prices, 
which no doubt they think will appeal to the harassed house- 
wife who finds her costs rising. What, however, is the main 
cause in the rise of prices? Surely the great rise in wages. 
In the ultimate analysis wages represent something between 
80 and 85 per cent. of the total cost of any article. In our 
own industry (Pottery) for instance, the direct wages are 
50 per cent. The next big item of expenditure is coal, which 
forms 124 per cent. of our costs. Of this 90 per cent. is wages, 
and all the other materials such as China-Clay, Cornish Stone, 
Ball Clay, etc., are practically all wages. In the soil they are 


_ valueless and the cost is the wages spent to bring them to 
_ market. Other costs are salaries, which are wages. Rates 
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and Taxes are practically all wages and salaries—Army, Navy, f exp 
Police, Civil Servants, Roadmen, etc., etc. £A0, 

In our trade we take out the earnings per hour of skilled § witl 
men and these are the figures: before the War these earnings f yea 
over the whole trade amounted to 8.50 pence per hour, and | any 
during the last six months they were 16.53 pence per hour, f thal 
These figures show an increase of 94.47 per cent. as compared [| whi 
with the pre-war figure of 8.50 pence. The cost of all com. } 191! 
modities as a whole to-day is 60 per cent. more than pre-War,; [{ stru 
food has only gone up 45 per cent., so that while the skilled | the 
workers in our trade are paying 60 per cent. more for their | pro] 
commodities due to the rise in prices, they are earning 94.47 | by‘ 
per cent. more. atte 

There can be no doubt whatever that their position is } roac 
infinitely better to-day than it was pre-War, and, broadly desi 
speaking, this applies to most industries. You cannot have | Pp 
low prices with high wages. If prices are low, wages must 
be low. This campaign on the part of Labour is a dishonest | Wol 
attempt to mislead people who know very little about the | that 
matter and reflects very little credit on the leaders of the } accl 


Labour Party. by f 
Yours faithfully, 
T. B. Jonnston. 
The Bristol Pottery, “aad 
Fishponds, Bristol. er 
December 8th, 1937. vill 
wou 
one 
ENGLAND UNDER CONCRETE ~ 

To tHe Epiror or The National Review 
Srr,—Lord Wolmer’s letter to you on the need for im- B 


proving our road system puts the case for new road con- 
struction very clearly. As, however, your attacks have been 
directed particularly at the British Road Federation and its 
policy, I think that a further answer is required. 

Your editorial notes have assumed that new road con- 
struction is proceeding at a great pace in this country, whereas 
the exact converse is true. The only scheme of new con- 
struction at present in operation is the Five-Year Plan for 
£100,000,000, which was first announced in January, 1935. | gs 
A recent question in the House of Commons elicited the fact 
that after nearly three years only £15,000,000 in all has been in C 
spent, and that accordingly, if the plan is to be fulfilled, 
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expenditure would have to be at the rate of just over 
£40,000,000 per annum for the next two years, compared 
with the average of £5,000,000 per annum for the last three 
ears. In fact, there is no chance of expenditure being at 
anything like this rate. You also appear to ignore the fact 
that there has been a tremendous increase of traffic on roads 
which were built merely for local and for horse traffic. Since 
1910, traffic has increased 19 times, whereas new road con- 
struction has been only 1°5 per cent. of the total mileage of 
the country. Competent surveyors have estimated that a 
properly designed highway system would reduce accidents 
by 50 per cent., and, as no one is consistently bringing to the 
attention of the Government the inadequacy of the present 
roads and the benefits that would accrue from a properly 
designed system, the Federation is surely acting properly 
in presenting its case. 

You aver also that the “new roads advocated by Lord 
Wolmer would be death traps.” It is interesting to note 
that, after a very careful analysis, it has been found that 
accidents on the new German motorways have been reduced 
by five-sixths compared with the old roads, even when taking 
into account the different intensities of traffic. 

We, too, share your concern about agriculture, but do 
not believe that the building of new roads would have the 
harmful results that you expect. Farmers depend to a large 
and increasing extent upon road transport, and anything that 
will assist them to get their products more easily to buyers 
would be to their advantage. The road problem is a national 
one which must be faced and which cannot be shelved by 
mere fulminations against the advocates of an improved 


highway system. 


Yours faithfully, 


R. GRESHAM COOKE, 
British Road Federation, Limited, Secretary. 
120, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
December 9, 1937. 


INSIDE GERMANY 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Str,—-In view of the remarks by “ Vigilans ” in the Decem- 
| ber National Review, concerning the surveillance of foreigners 
in Germany, the following curious experience of mine may be 
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of interest. It occurred at Mannheim during the much 
advertised visit of Signor Mussolini last September. 

On my arrival in the town I followed my usual custom, and 
applied for lodging at the first likely house I happened to see, 
In this instance it proved to be a private boarding house, 
not at all unlike the conventional English model. Nothing 
unusual occurred that evening, and after completing the usual] 
form and dining at a nearby restaurant, I retired fairly early 
to bed. 

Next morning at about 7 o’clock I was awakened by heavy 
footsteps outside my room, and a moment later there came 
a loud knock at the door, and a deep guttural voice said 
something in German which I did not understand. After a 
few moments, as the footsteps did not go away, I got out of 
bed and opened the door, whereupon two massive Germans 
entered my room and demanded to see my passport. On my 
producing it they proceeded to compare it with the regis. 
tration form I had completed the previous evening. They 
found sundry minor discrepancies, which, as they spoke no 
English and I very little German, took some time to explain, 
They were perfectly polite the whole time but appeared never 
before to have seen a British passport, for when they alleged 
that the name in it did not agree with the name I had signed, 
I discovered that they were looking at the place of my birth. 
However, after, I should think, about ten minutes, they 
appeared satisfied and departed with a farewell ‘‘ Heil Hitler.” 

I did not ask them who they were, as my German would 
not have understood their reply anyway, but I ascertained later 
that they were the “ fremden polizei”’ and that they came 
round each morning during Mussolini's visit. 


One can, of course, understand extra precautions being [ 


taken to protect the Duce, but I hardly expected to encounter 
such thoroughness. It was my first visit to Germany, and 
I certainly hope to go again, but incidents such as this, 
amusing though they may be, throw a curious light on the 


German character and are not exactly calculated to foster | 


the tourist traffic. 
“ Tillin gwell,” Yours faithfully, 


Hayes, Kent. B. B. Knorr. 
December 7th, 1937. 


[The Editor wil] gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity 
desired] 
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ch f 4 RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


ind 
28, SEASONAL OUTLOOK 
8, Considering the total rain amount during the coming 


ing three months the indications at present are :— 
ual (a) That—whilst the individual months will vary greatly 


rly over England and Ireland—the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will be near the seasonal average of these 

Wy three months. 

me (b) That, however, in Scotland and the Eastern half of 

aid England the total precipitation will be below the 

ra seasonal average. 

, of (c) That, at the same time, it will be above the average 

ans in the 8.W. of England and the West of Ireland. 

my Considering the individual months the indications at 


yis- } present are :— 
ney (d) That during January the total rainfall over the British 


no Isles will be in excess of the average. 

vin, (ec) That this expected excess will be most marked in the 
ver extreme 8.W. of England and will affect the Southern 
zed halves of England, Wales and Ireland. 

ed, (f) That at the same time in the North of England and 
‘th, Ireland the month’s rainfall will be near the average 
hey and in the extreme N.E. of Scotland it is more likely 
i to be slightly below the average. 

uld (g) That during February the total rainfall over the 
ter British Isles will be near the seasonal average. 

me (h) That, at the same time, in the North—over most of 


Scotland—it will be below the average. 
‘ing | (t) That during March the British Isles’ rainfall will be 


ater below the average and that this expected deficiency 
and will affect the whole of England and Wales and parts 
his, of East Scotland. 

the (j) That in the London area and, more generally, the 
ster | S.E. of England, January and February will, on the 


whole, be unusually mild for these winter months. 
Remarks.—An official report for November, which refers 
, & to the British Isles as a whole, tells us that “‘ there was a 
deficiency of rain generally ” during that month. This was as 
expected, but up to the time of writing December has been 
_ very wet in many parts of the British Isles. The writer was 
pace | €xpecting a considerable excess of rain in January but not in 
ame | December. It seems that the rain has, at any rate, arrived 
ahead of schedule. DunBoyne, 16.xii.37. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
VICTORIAN ALBUM 


VicToRIAN PanoraMA. A Survey of Life and Fashion from 
Contemporary Photographs, with a Commentary by Pete 
Quennell (Batsford, 7s. 6d.). VicTORIAN STREET Batwaps, 
Edited by W. Henderson (Country Life, 7s. 6d.). Those 
who depend for their reading upon new books are apt to find 
the traditionally festive time of the Christmas holidays mor 
wanting in entertainment than they care to admit. The 
days are the shortest in the year, and long hours have to be 
passed indoors. But the autumn book season is well over: 
publishers, too, are taking a holiday, and the book pages of 
the Press are occupied with notices of books which had been 
crowded out before. Then, of course, is the time to take up 
an old book again and discover how sadly one had forgotten 
it, to wonder, perhaps, at a youthful enthusiasm or, better 
still, to find new beauties in an old favourite : then, equally, 
is the time to do many other useful and improving things, 
as no doubt many of us reflect about the beginning of January 
between tea and dinner, but, having made the reflection, 
take up some old album of photographs with a lazy yaw 
and remain entranced till somebody proposes a glass of sherry. 
The early new year, when festivity has begun to pall and life 
seems a little numb, is peculiarly album-time, for it is also 
remembrance-time: and so those families are lucky who 


have among them members, usually female, patient and) 


painstaking enough to stick in the snapshots and write a few 
notes of identification. That is why, for this number, I have 
chosen two books which are not particularly compelling as 
literature, but which record a past, scrappily but brightly. 
Mr. Quennell, in his foreword, says :— 


“In compiling this volume, we have attempted to compile the| 


family photograph-album ofan entireage. It is very far from complete; 
but, where gaps occur... it is hoped that the reader will supply 
his own bridge, that he will allow his imagination to wander at wil 
across a past which, although to-day it may seem stuffy, ridiculous ant 
superannuated, was once disturbing, exciting and troublesome as the 
present century.” 


What makes this book so interesting is not Mr. Quennell’ 


bright but often irrelevant commentary, but the collection 
that it contains of 154 admirably reproduced photographs 
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illustrating English life, faces, dresses and scenes from the 
age of photography’s beginning, the “forties, up to the end of 
the last century. This collection is very well worth its 
moderate cost, and the first chapter on “ The Beginnings 
of Photography ” is, in distinction from the discursiveness of 
the rest, a valuable summary of the pioneer work in photo- 
graphy associated with the names of Daguerre, Niepce, Talbot 
(the inventor of the “ calotype ” process), Octavius Hill and 
Mrs. Cameron, and a revelation, in conjunction with the 
illustrations, of Hill’s extraordinary and still unsurpassed 
genius for photographic portraiture. It is with the photo- 
graphs, though they cannot be reproduced, that I propose 
to occupy myself, accepting Mr. Quennell’s invitation to a 
certain independence on the part of the reader. Yet this is 
not to say that another reader will not find entertainment 
in his chapters on Victorian London, family life, low life, 
characters, fashion, stage and taste: it is only that these 
chapters, quite obviously, do not essentially belong to the 
photographs, the collection of which—the publishers tell us— 
has taken several years. Mr. Quennell makes it fairly clear 
that he was not himself the collector, and the inference is 
that he was “ got in” to write it up. This, having a pretty 
pen, he has done with spirit, partly from researches in other 
works, partly from his own fancies as they reacted to the 
stimulus of the pictures: but the commentary, as a whole, is 
arbitrary and by no means always justified by the pictures, 
e.g., the long passage on the slums and the wretched people 
who made their living by delving in the river mud or the 
sewers or the whole chapter on Victorian low life. 


A family album, first and foremost, should contain faces— 
portraits and groups, for it is they which bring the past most 
vividly before us and make us realise the steps of our connec- 
tion with it. Yet to say that one family is like all families 
is as absurd in regard to the past as in regard to the present : 
and this is a mistake which Mr. Quennell makes in his pic- 
turesque generalisations about the “ Victorian family.” He 
paints it as grouped round a Jupiter-like paterfamilias who 
browbeat his wife and cowed his young into submission unless 
he drove them to revolt. Facing the page where this prose- 
picture appears is a terrible photograph with the legend 
“ Middle Class, ca. 1870,” which seems to bear it out. A stout 
being with a face like a prize ox, hair curly at the temples 
and balanced by side-whiskers, bulges fair and square in the 
middle of the group. Two women in black silk gowns, with 
white lace fichus, lean back in easy chairs on either side of 
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him ; and behind these, standing somewhat deprecatingly, 
with one arm on Jove’s throne, are a younger man with a 
Newgate fringe and a woman dressed much like the other two, 
but looking far less at ease. Now, a novelist could construct 
a whole novel out of this photograph : it contains, in essence, 
much of The Way of All Flesh, The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger, 
and the first Forsyte stories of Galsworthy : but more than 
anything it is Old Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger—that is, 
prosperous province, and neither nobility, gentry, the pro. 
fessions or the arts. Over the page is ‘‘ A croquet party of the 
sixties °—a charming group, showing two ladies in crinolines 
playing croquet with three gentlemen on the gravel drive 
just outside the front door of a large country house, with three 
_ children (without toys and just being good) in the right fore. 
ground, and two footmen in the background. It is true that 
the gentleman in pepper and salt, wearing a kind of low- 
crowned bowler, with a large and very determined nose, is 
quite decisively indicating to a complacent lady whither she 
is to “‘ croquet ” her opponent’s ball ; but there is an air of 
good manners and consideration about the whole affair which 
produces quite a different atmosphere. And the groups 
taken at Lacock by Talbot in the early ’forties or by Hill at 
the same time seem illuminated by an almost idyllic light and 
harmony. They might be illustrations for Jane Austen, 
especially one of a carriage party in the ’forties. Also, though 
it may well be that the notion of “the family ” could be 
more oppressive in the last century than it is now, it is most 
unlikely that all its oppressiveness was concentrated in the 
paterfamilias. Does anybody ever read now Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures? My own impression, on looking at photo- 
graphs of middle-aged ladies—for instance, one of Lady 
Palmerston in this book—is that it would take a man of 
unusual spirit to cow such a being who confronted him fair 
and square with her ample draperies billowing on each side 
of her chair. The modern fashion is far less majestical, one 
must admit. Yet, of course, the crinoline could be a hypocrite, 
as is revealed by two very attractive photographs, here 
reproduced, of ladies whose morals were anything but austere. 
One is of a notorious demi-mondaine known as “ Skittles,” 
dressed all in black with a white bonnet and white strings, 
and looking too good for words ; while the other is of Cora 
Pearl—still more notorious in Paris of the Second Empire— 
leaning forward on a sofa, her head and shoulders seeming 
to float up out of a billowy white crinoline with a brilliant 
border. It cannot be said that she looks innocent, but her 
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somewhat languid and pensive expression gives no clue to 
what she was. Anyone who reads Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s 
prilliant little cawserie on Offenbach, La Vie Parisienne 
(Faber & Faber, 3s. 6d.), will find a vivid portrait of her. 
And this brings me to celebrities in general, another attractive 
ieminanalbum. There are plenty in this book—Brougham, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Spurgeon 
preaching in a hideously crumpled frock-coat, Newman 
looking very discontented, John Leech looking very distin- 
guished, the traveller G. E. Bankes uncomfortably seated on a 
camp stool, frock-coated, with his top hat on the ground 
beside him and the backcloth of a mountainous lake scene to 
set off his ugly face most incongruously, a general who looks 
as if he ate fire even in the nursery, many famous actors and 
actresses, and the Duke of Clarence with fishing rod, wearing 
a kilt with starched collar and cuffs. After reviewing these, 
one cannot entirely disagree with Mr. Quennell’s remarks 
about the Victorian physiognomy which he finds “ peculiar 
and distinctive.” 


“Pinched or broad, spherical or long, double-chinned or lantern- 
jawed, it is strongly marked and firmly modelled. . . . The expression 
may be benign, dignified or merely pompous; but it has a kind of 
self-assurance in which modern faces are strangely and—at times— 
sadly lacking.” 

Seeing what the times are like, perhaps the want of self- 
assurance in modern faces is not so very strange : nevertheless, 
if one were to compare a modern military group with that of 
Lord Raglan and his staff in the Crimea—a real gem in 
Mr. Quennell’s book—TI fancy the modern group would inspire 
more confidence than the bearded officers in cocked hats 
who surround the dapper Commander-in-Chief. 

“Six hundred stalwart warriors of England’s pride the best, 

Did grasp the lance and sabre on Balaclava’s crest, 


And with their trusty leader, Earl Cardigan the brave, 
Dashed through the Russian Valley to glory or the grave.” 


Thus did the ballad-singer, with less art than the Laureate, 
celebrate the famous charge which the name of Crimea brings 
ever to mind : and it was one of the higher efforts in the ballad 


line, more deeply imbued with the true and blushful Hippo- 
, crene than, for instance : 


‘* A dreadful case of murder, 
Such as we seldom hear, 
Committed was at Stockport, 
In the County of Cheshire. 
Where a mother, named Mary Bailey, 
They did so cruelly slaughter, 
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By poison administered all in her beer, 
By her own daughter, . 


The daughter insured the life of her mother 
For twenty-six pounds at her death, 
Then she and the man that she lived with 
Determined to take away her breath. 
And when Betty Wood represented the mother 
She didn’t act with propriety, 
For the poor mother lost her life, 
And they all swindled the Society.” 
What music could have gone with this melancholy ditty 
baffles imagination: but want of the music is no drawback 
to the enjoyment of Mr. Henderson’s selection of street 
ballads, with the often quite irrelevant and crude pictures at 
their heads. This little book, though a somewhat woefi 
testimony to popular ignorance in the mid-nineteenth century, 
fills one of the lacune in Mr. Quennell’s album. Nobody 
seems to have photographed a ballad-singer, but the trade of 
ballad-printing and selling went on some time after the 
popularisation of photography, as Mr. Henderson’s interesting 
introduction informs us. One sometimes hesitates to boast of 
progress, but here, at least, to claim it is no boast. The moden 
press, which drove the ballad to extinction, is, at its most 
lurid, on a far higher level of intelligence than these appal. 
lingly low and vulgar effusions. How incredibly low they 
could go is instanced by a ballad entitled “‘ Queen Victoria’ 
Baby.” The whole collection is an enlightening document, 
if not at all beautiful. It contains, among other things, the 
text of “‘ Pretty Polly Perkins of Paddington Green ” and of 
“ The Tarpaulin Jacket,” which, of course, although adopted 
by the Army, is a sailor’s ditty. Incidentally, too, the ballad 
“* Walking in the Zoo ” seems to prove that “ O.K.”’ is, afte 
all, not a modern Americanism. 
“The Stilton, sir, the cheese, the O.K. thing to do, 
On Sunday afternoon, is to toddle to the Zoo.” 
The styke of this jingle shows that it dates long befor 
American slang invaded English conversation. 


OrLO WILLIAMS. 


TWO REMARKABLE WOMEN 


THE Private LetTrers oF Princess LIEVEN TO PRING 
METTERNICH, 1820-1826. Edited and with a_ biographical 
foreword by Peter Quennell, assisted in translation by Dily) 
Powell. CHRoniIcLES oF Hovuss, 1820-1900. 3y 
The Earl of Iichester. (Murray; 18s. each.). Some eightea 
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ears ago, certain boxes which held the private papers of 
Prince and Princess Lieven found their way into Germany. 
Among the documents was a series of copybooks containing, 
in the Princess’s own hand, extracts from her letters to Prince 
Metternich. They were two lovers, condemned by fate to 
live apart, but so far as these letters are concerned, love was 
not their main pre-occupation. Metternich, as Austrian 
Chancellor, was the leading statesman—some called him The 
Grand Inquisitor—of Europe; Madame de Lieven’s darling 
ambition was to peep behind the scenes in public affairs. 
Although she was, officially, Russian Ambassadress in London, 
she aspired to play the part of an unofficial go-between to the 
Courts of Europe. These letters are interesting because she 
herself prepared them for publication. They show the writer 
as she would have wished to appear ; they make up the record 
from which, in her own words, “ the truth will emerge more 
clearly than from any memoirs that may be published.” 


Her claim is just, though hardly in the way she intended, 
for the portrait she has drawn of herself would not have 
found favour in her eyes. We see a clever, versatile woman 
with a marvellous power of subjugating men. With few 
exceptions, such as Lady Granville—a wittier letter-writer 
than herself—she disliked women, nor did she exercise too 
freely her attraction for the opposite sex, for the aim of her 
life was to capture the confidence and learn the secrets of 
political leaders. George IV, Castlereagh, Wellington, Canning 
all passed under her yoke, but as their star waned so did her 
favour. None knew better than she the appropriate moment 
to turn from the setting, in order to greet the rising sun. 
Metternich himself, having committed the heinous crime of 
taking a second wife, was dismissed as “ bien long, bien lent, 
bien lourd,”’ in his talk. Such a life entailed hours of acute 
boredom, boxed up between the King and Lady Conyngham. 
It rendered her restless, selfish, exigeante, nor did she apparent- 
ly achieve striking success in the path she had chosen. She 
was often a few days ahead of the news, but the information 
she passed on to her lover was mostly superficial. Her social 
success lay elsewhere, had she but known it. She could, 
when she liked, be brilliantly gay and amusing and she 
possessed that indefinable quality of making her presence 
felt in whatever situation or company she might be. 


Two miles to the west, down in Kensington, dwelt a still 
more dominating personality. Princess Lieven was a To 
and a devotee of the Holy Alliance; Lady Holland claimed 
to be the Egeria of the Whigs. Lord Ilchester’s delightful 
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chronicles reach their apogee of charm in this volume. The 
book is mainly a record, skilfully and lightly put together, of 
that brilliant coterie, British, foreign, political, literary, 
social, which passed through Holland House for nearly half a 
century during the reign of the third Lord Holland and Eliza- 
beth Vassall his wife. As Charles Greville said, when it was 
all over, “ the world has never seen and will never see again, 
anything like Holland House.” Was the host or the hostess 
chiefly responsible for the glamour of that salon ? 

It is easy to criticise Lady Holland. She represented, 
according to Lady Granville, “the only really undisputed 
Monarchy in Europe,” and she showed her power mercilessly 
as a selfish, domineering valetudinarian, engrossed in her 
imaginary ailments while a really sick husband—whom she 
loved—bore his pain uncomplainingly at her side. Except 
for her husband, ‘“‘ she was a woman,”’ said Greville when she 
died, ‘‘ for whom nobody felt any affection and whose death 
excited no grief.” She was feared, he was adored, wherever 
they went. His wit, charm and loyal friendliness was the 
corner-stone of their joint edifice, yet when we ask whether, 
had Lord Holland been married to a wife as unselfish, as 
debonair, as agreeable as himself, society at Holland House 
would have shone as brilliantly, the answer is “No”. Lady 
Holland was the salt which gave the dish its savour, for she 
possessed, to an even greater degree than Princess Lieven, 
that unconquerable vitality which lends calour to all around 
it. These two delightful books should be read together, for 
they recall to us the giants of other days. 


ANN BRIDGE AND OTHERS 


ENCHANTER’S NIGHTSHADE. By Ann Bridge. (Chatto & 
Wirdus; 7s. 6d.) DeatH Funeus. By Warner Allen. 
(Constable; 7s. 6d.) GREEN THANKSGIVING. By Marion 
Reid-Jamieson. (Hurst and Blackett; 7s. 6d.) THEY ARE 
TRANSFORMED. By Seaton Peacey. (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.) 
THE GaTE oF Happy Sparrows. By Daniele Varé. (Methuen; 
7s. 6d.). Ann Bridge has maintained such a high standard 
in her former novels that it is hardly a criticism to say that 
this book does not reach their level, for though not first-rate, 
it is still very clever. An English girl, of good family but 
straitened means, goes as governess to an Italian noble 


household in Lombardy. She combines great physical attrac- | 


tions with a complete ignorance of the facts of life and, being 
unable to take care of herself, comes perilously near to disaster. 


Her mentality strikes the one false note of the work, for young | 
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women who had spent four years at Oxford, even thirty years 
ago, were not as innocent as all that. On the other hand, the 
difference of the British and the Latin point of view is admir- 
ably brought out and the family relationships of the whole 
Italian clan are drawn to the life. Miss Bridge has a marvel- 
lous gift for reproducing the atmosphere native to her 
characters, wherever they may be. 

In Death Fungus Mr. Warner Allen gives us a thriller of 
unusual merit. It is laid against a background of French 
life and politics, and concerns D’Arblay, leader of the Opposi- 
tion, his wife and family, and his political and personal enemies. 
Mme. D’Arblay shoots the Prime Minister, is acquitted after 
a sensational trial, and retires with her husband to the country, 
where they both die of mushroom poisoning. The same fate 
overtakes D’Arblay’s political secretary, and the successive 
mysteries are solved by an ex-crime reporter of a London 
newspaper. A rich sense of humour and keen characteriza- 
tion, together with an intimate knowledge of France and the 
French, delightfully revealed, place this volume far above 
the average of its kind. A tasteless dust-cover, unrelated to 
any incident in the story, is to be deplored. 

Green Thanksgiving is the story of a rural community, an 
arterial road, and the troubles it brings with it. Honey- 
suckle Cottage must be pulled down to make way for Progress ; 
old Ratsey is to be evicted, and the whole village is up in 
arms. This author has plenty of material to hand, and on 
the whole she uses it well, but her characters, although they 
are quite well drawn, are types rather than individual crea- 
tions. Nevertheless, Green Thanksgiving is a pleasant and 
readable story, useful for the light that it throws on changing 
England. 

In They are Transformed Mr. Seaton Peacey continues the 
history of the Cargoes, begun in The Achievement of William 
Cargoe, and deals with the life of the family from 1860 to 
1892. We follow the fortunes of Mark Cargoe, the artist ; 
his step-uncle Hugh, soldier and head of the family ; their 
cousin Jonas, youngest son of the shiftless Adam Cargoe ; 
Hugh’s Uncle, Joseph Thannis, a fashionable preacher ; and 
Drusilla, who becomes a militant communist. The grand 
panorama of the Victorian age is well sustained, and those 
who read Mr. Peacey’s earlier book with pleasure will not be 
disappointed with the new volume, for it is a four-square piece 
of work, shrewd, subtle, wide in scope and dominated by 
characters which, although truly representative of their age, 
never degenerate into types but retain strong individuality 
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throughout. The writing is leisurely but never tedious, and 
the rich and crowded background is admirably handled. 
The Gate of Happy Sparrows is a series of short stories, 
forming for the most part a sequel to The Maker of Heavenly 
Trousers. Signor Varé is always delightful, though these 
stories are slighter than some of his writings; some indeed, 
such as Kuniang’s Diary, are perilously akin to padding, 
Under the Buddha's Eye is good, so is Lieber Augustin. 


FOX HUNTING 

Hunting By Ear. The Sound Book of Foxhunting. By 
Michael Berry and D. W. E. Brock. With recordings by 
D. W. E. Brock and Ludwig Koch. Illustrated by T. Ivester 
Lloyd. (Witherby; 21s.) To Hunt tue Fox. By David 
Brock, M.F.H. Illustrated. (Seeley Service; 15s.) Tun 
FoxHUNTER’S ENGLAND. By Major-General Geoffrey Brooke, 
D.S.0., M.C. Illustrations by Lionel Edwards and Pamela 
Seabright. (Seeley Service; 8s. 6d.). Hunting by Ear is 
illustrated, not only with pictures, but with two gramophone 
records; the one a complete répertoire of hunting language 
of horn and voice, both of huntsman and whipper in, all 
produced by Mr. S. Barker, the Pytchley huntsman; the 
other a condensed record of an actual thirty minute hunt. 
Readers are warned in the preface to resist the temptation 
to turn on this record at once, in order to enjoy a run with 
the Pytchley, to the neglect of the letterpress! On the 
contrary, they should study a book, delightful in its practical 
exposition of how to enjoy hunting by listening with knowledge 
to the code of signals with which a huntsman directs his 
hounds and informs the field. The work is in two parts, 
which fulfil one another; in the first, Mr. Berry writes the 
book itself ; in the second, Mr. Brock supplies a commentary 
upon the records he arranged in the field. The enterprise 
is a striking development of Herr Ludwig’s original idea of 
“sound books” recording Songs of Wild Birds, which have 
already been reviewed in these pages. It is matter for wonder 
that he and Mr. Brock should have succeeded in thus bringing 
to life the most highly civilised and elaborate of men’s sports, 
but their success is beyond doubt. 

As Elizabethans could not help writing poetry, so hunting 
people, when they turn to writing about their sport, cannot 
help writing good prose. Mr. Berry, when he writes on such 
topics as the echoes of hound music in the woodlands and deep 
river valleys, of the “ rough countries,” gives us English prose 
at its best. 
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In To Hunt The Fox Mr. Brock reappears as the author 
of a serious and comprehensive study, not only on How To Be 
a Master, but on How To Be a Follower Without Being a 
Damned Nuisance as Well. Mr. Brock, as Master of the 
Thurles and Kilshane Foxhounds knows what he is talking 
about, nor is this his first book on hunting and horses. 

Finally, in The English Scene Series, The Foxhunter’s 
England gives us the memories of Geoffrey Brooks, a well- 
known man to hounds ; memories imaginatively re-assembled 
to give a present picture of the England of the hunting man. 


A GREAT SERVANT OF INDIA 


Tot Lire oF Cuarues, Metcatre. By Edward 
Thompson. (Faber and Faber; 2l1s.). Charles Metcalfe 
landed in India on the Ist of January, 1801. He was the son 
of one of the few Directors of the East India Company who 
had actively supported Lord Wellesley’s Imperialist Policy. 
Small wonder that even that aloof Governor-General received 
this scion of a valuable stock almost as an equal. Wellesley’s 
successors did not abate their confidence for Metcalfe added 
to his family traditions great personal gifts and application. 
At the age of nineteen, when acting as “ political assistant ” 
to Colonel Lake, he “‘ did the incorrect and only thing” by 
volunteering for a storming party which assaulted Dig. He 
thus became the “ soldiers political” par excellence especially 
as he espoused Wellesley’s “ Forward Policy” which was 
“held up” by the Directors for the next thirty years. The 
futility of this economic halt is revealed in the instructions 
issued to Metcalfe for his next big job (1806)—a mission to 
the great Ranjit Singh. This lad of twenty-three was to 
negotiate an agreement with “ the Lion of the Punjab” on 
the basis of “ getting what you can for nothing in return, and 
if you fail it is your fault.” Within a year he had got every- 
thing, plus the personal affection of that great Sikh. From 
1810 to 1819 he was Resident at Delhi, where he laid the 
foundations of our frontier tradition which he himself 
recognised as his greatest work. After this, he almost 
combined the Residentship of Central India and that of 
Rajputana, till he was side-tracked into the Residentship of 
that sink of iniquity, Hyderabad. There he cleared up a 
financial racket in which Lord Hastings, through his own 
negligence, was involved. Metcalfe came through with his 
reputation for honesty enhanced—never can any Resident 
have written his Governor-General such outspoken letters. 
From 1824-38 he was mostly in Calcutta, as an elder statesman. 
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He officiated for 13 months in the Governor-Generalship that 
was never to be his. This book is an invaluable study of ay 
all too little known period of Indian history, for Metcalfe was 
the British India of his day. The author, who knows only 
India well, possesses no qualifications for assessing his hero's 
Governorship of Jamaica (1839-42), which was seething with 
ill-considered slavery legislation, or of Canada (1843-5) which 
was in a chaos of democratic faction. For Mr. Thompson js 
what Metcalfe was not—-a keen Liberal. 


THREE BOOKS ON CHINA 


My Russian JAILeRS IN By Georg Vasel. (Hurst 


& Blackett; 10s. 6d.). Crisis In CHina. By James 
Bertram. (Macmillan; 10s. 6d.). IN SEarRcH oF ty 
ManatMas oF TipeTt. By E. G. Schary. (Seeley Service; 
15s.). My Russian Jailers is an excellent account of con- 
ditions in Kansu and Sinkiang from 1932 to 1935. Herr Vase 
left Shanghai to build aerodromes and wireless stations right 
across China to the Soviet Frontier. Being a German he 
fell foul of the Soviet authorities in Urumahi and was im. 
prisoned. He writes vividly and entertainingly of his ex. 
periences. A book for those interested in the future of 
Chinese Turkestan. Crisis in China is also timely and 
readable. Mr. Bertram—a young New Zealander with a flair 
for making friends—was the first foreigner to reach Siam 
after the capture of Chiang-Kai-Shek by the Young Marshal's 
troops in 1936. He tells the story from the rebel point of view, 
thereby revealing that Chiang made terms with the Chinese 
Communists in order to stop further Civil War. This wasa 
tremendous step towards the unification of China and here 
lies the real cause of the Japanese invasion. A useful book 
for those who wish to understand the depth and sincerity of 
anti-Japanese feeling in North China. In Search of the 
Mahatmas proves the wisdom of the British Indian Gover- 
ment in trying to close the Tibetan frontier to unorthodox 
travellers. Mr. Schary is an American and a sufferer from the 
Mahatma illusion. He made no fewer than three trips into Tibet 
in search of “‘ men apart, wiser than the mass, who help to 
direct the flow of human events.” On the first trip he rode 
his pony to death in four days; on the second, he failed to 
find a single Mahatma ; on the third the Kashmir authorities 
were fortunately able to deport him before he crossed the 
Tibetan border. Penniless and ignorant of the language, he 
lowered the white man’s prestige by begging his way as al 


author or a British agent. This badly written book may 
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serve a useful purpose if it discourages those destitute of the 
necessary knowledge from walking into Tibet. 


GREAT THINKERS 


Some GREAT PoLiTICAL IDEALISTS OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
By F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. (Harrap ; 
10s. 6d). These lectures are the outcome of eight courses on 
Great Thinkers of the Christian Era, delivered at King’s College, 
London. Professor Hearnshaw contributed to all these 
courses ; the nine political idealists whom he commemorates 
are spaced over some fifteen hundred years, from St. Augustine 
to Herbert Spencer. Such wide gaps might well cause the 
essays to lose force and direction but they are, on the contrary, 
vivid and closely woven, through the wide knowledge and 
sound judgment they display. Not for nothing does the 
author lavish praise on Edmund Burke, for he himself possesses 
something of Burke’s directness of vision, sense of reality and 
sound commonsense without the drawback of Burke’s verbal 
intemperance. Where all are so good it is difficult to select, 
but the lecture on Machiavelli and the non-moral state holds 
startling lessons for the present day. Machiavellism was the 
cornerstone of Prussian politics; it persists in Hitlerism ; 
it is responsible for the Bolshevist revolution. There is food 
for thought too, in the alternation of strength and weakness 
shown by the medieval Church in the essays on St. Augustine 
and Wyclif. A thought-provoking, eminently sane book. 


A GREAT COMMANDER 
Tae Wark IN AByssIniA. By Pietro Badoglio, Marshal of 
Italy, Duke of Addis Ababa. (Methuen; 30s.). The Com- 
mander in chief of this dramatically successful colonial cam- 
paign tells of his victory in simple, soldierly language, and 
both story and the manner of telling it compel our admiration. 
We can imagine Lord Haig writing just such a book, had he 
ever been induced to put his achievements on paper. We 
are given the situation as it appeared at the time, the workings 
of the commander’s mind, his subsequent action and the result 
thereof. There is no boasting or “crabbing” but much 
restrained praise, some hints as to how it might have been 
better done, and generous appreciation of an enemy as gallant 
as he was ill-led. The Negus was not cut out for war, his 
Rasses were only playing their own game. Marshal Badoglio 
never says that the Abyssinians were wrong to attack, but 
he does point out clearly that their army was incompetently 
commanded. This book shows that the campaign was a 
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triumph for the doctrine of the attack, provided that it jg 
well-planned, co-ordinated and prepared. The Italians under. 
stood this, the Abyssinians did not, and the Italians won the 
war. The elaborate maps and panoramas would justify the 
high price of the work if the former had been more clearly 
printed. This book is the record of a thoughtful soldier and 
a wisely patriotic Italian, proud, not of his own, but of his 
country’s achievement. 


THE WIDE WORLD 


LorpDs oF THE Equator: An African Journey. By Patrick 
Balfour. (Hutchinson 12s. 6d.) MounrTaINS OF THE Mooy, 
By Patrick M. Synge. (Lindsay Drummond; 15s.) Mos. 
Qquito Coast. By Patrick Keenagh. (Chatto and Windus; 
12s. 6d.). With aerial transport available for all who 
can afford it, the distant places of the world are now 
accessible to an extent that would have made the old 
explorers rub their eyes in wonder. Mr. Balfour sees 
the Thames on Saturday, the Niger on Monday, and 
the Congo on Wednesday. He wished to see for himself 
the Mandates of Great Britain, France and Belgium at work 
in ex-German territory. He notes that the organization of 
the German population in the French Cameroons is hardly 
of a kind to arouse suspicion, but the situation on the British 
side of the frontier is different. The section of the Cameroons 
under British Mandate amounts in area to one-fifth of the 
French section. But it contains five times as many Germans, 
outnumbering the British population by about five to one. 
Is there no cause for anxiety here? The French are taking 
the situation seriously, but “‘ among the British one detects 
a prevalent feeling that their Mandate was not, in the first 
place, intended to be permanent. Our presence in the 
Cameroons is apologetic and unproductive.” That was not 
the way of the old Empire builders. Under a military régime 
the African learned mutual responsibility and respect. Under 
the present civil régime he is losing it. This may sound 
heretical to the League of Nations Union, but Grosvenor 


Crescent is not Africa, and an ounce of experience on the; 


spot is worth a pound of theory in London. Mr. Balfow's 
impression of the native reactions to German and British 
tule is illuminating. So far as Tanganyika is concerned, 
one British official stated that it is inconceivable that the 
Government should contemplate giving Tanganyika back to 


Germany—even the Germans are reluctantly beginning 10; 


resign themselves to this view. Mr. Synge’s record of al 
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expedition to the equatorial mountains of East Africa is 
impressive in its descriptions of fantastic natural phenomena— 
a strange world in which “ our normal herbs seemed to have 
gone mad.” Lobelias grew as great blue or green obelisks 
fifteen feet high, and groundsels and heathers as huge trees. 
Some have been introduced to English gardens, but for the 
sake of the English countryside as we know it, we hope they 
will perish. Mr. Synge was accompanied on his journey 
by Mr. Stuart Somerville, the artist, and Mr. John Ford, 
entomologist ; Dr. F. W. Edwards and Dr. George Taylor, 
of the British Museum, joined the two later. An interesting 
expedition, not without a bizarre side—as the excellent 
illustrations show. 

Mr. Keenagh and Mr. Nigel MacDermott chose for their 
wanderings—the vast and largely unexplored area of the 
Province of La Mosquitia, in Honduras, most of it covered 
by thick jungle. They confess to no scientific knowledge 
and the venture was “no more than an unjustified piece of 
elaborate and protracted inquisitiveness.” To judge by 
Mr. Keenagh’s entertaining story, the trip was well worth 
while. 


DEBATABLE LAND 


An ELrcy anD OTHER Poems. By Edmund Blunden. 
(Cobden-Sanderson ; 6s.) Pate Marprens. By Frederick 
Johnston. (The Verona Press, Verona; 3s. 6d.) A LatTER- 
Day ATHENIAN. By C. H. O. Scaife. (Cobden-Sanderson ; 
3s. 6d.) THe Firrh ExLement. By J. Griffyth Fairfax. 
(John Murray; 3s. 6d.) ALone THE YEARS. By Joseph 
Leftwich. (Robert Anscombe; 6s.) AISLES or Sone. By 
Margaret Winefride Simpson. (Moray Press; 5s.). Porms. 
By Herbert Bluen. (Shakespeare Head Press. No price 
given.) THE SHROPSHIRE Racket. By Stephen L. Robert- 
son. (Sheed & Ward; 3s. 6d.). A reviewer, faced with 
many books and little space knows not whether to write about 
the best and ignore the others, or to attempt to assess each 
and all in a few lines. The latter seems the tairer course, 
though not devoid of drawbacks. The author of one of the 


, volumes listed above, Mr. Leftwich, quotes a remark of “ Q’s”’: 


“Poetry and prose are different realms, but between them 
lies a debatable land. Much of the verse before us belongs 
in truth to that debatable land, but as it, too, has its green 
— and pleasaunces, sensible people will not refuse to walk 
ere. 
Mr. Blunden is one of our best living poets, and there 
are fine things in his new volume. The Elegy (on His Majesty 
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King George V) is already known to the public, and the magnj- 
ficent ending must be quoted, even in a short notice :— 


Whatever Party claimed as right and wrong, 
That he was kind and wise offended none ; 
Therefore our love shall be his evensong ; 
All dwellers in the dark and in the sun, 
In the most populous, the most lonely places 
Shall set a King among their old familiar faces. 


The intellectual rather than the lyrical quality begins to 
dominate Mr. Blunden’s poems, but that is a natural outcome 
of maturity, and natural growth of the tree-trunk is better 
than forced flowers. ‘“‘ Not So Dead” is the old, essential 
Blunden, however ; and “ The Spell of France ”’ is very lovely, 


Mr. Frederick Johnston is a genuine and highly original 
poet whose verse is a joy to read but difficult to understand. 
If he would make a few concessions to clarity he would lose 
nothing and gain much, for in his poems there is much more 
than fine verbal decoration. One is tempted to exclaim, 
in the words of an old rhyme, “ Speak a little plainer, Sir; 
[’m very hard of hearing.” In mind, if not in manner, he 
has something in common with Keats, and one of the poems 
for children, “‘ Panther-Riding”’ reminds one of the side of 
Keats that produced :— 


There was a naughty boy 

And a naughty boy was he, 
He kept little fishes 

In washing-tubs three . . . 


With Mr. C. H. O. Scaife we begin to tread debatable land, 
but there is good work in the Christmas play written for the 
University Church at Oxford and performed there last: year, 
and a note of sincerity runs throughout the book. Mr. 
Fairfax’s verse could stand severe pruning but is not without 
merit. Among the best poems are ““ When Time Stands Still” 
and the short translation from the Greek of Asclepiades. 
Much the same may be said of Mr. Leftwich’s poems, but 
their Jewish tang gives them individuality, and some, such 
as ““Day of Atonement” are, in their own sphere, quite 
successful. Miss Simpson’s verse is undistinguished ; she 
should avoid such words as o’er,” ‘‘ neath,” ‘‘ doth,” and 
“°twere”’ like the plagues that they are and concentrate on 
English as she is spoke. Mr. Herbert Bluen’s verses are 
simple and unpretentious ; they reflect a gentle and reverent 
mind and are not without some good lines. 


~~ The Shropshire Racket is a collection of the feeblest parodies ) 


that we have ever had the misfortune to come across. Mr. 
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Derrick’s illustrations are wasted on such twaddle, and even 
he is by no means at his best in these pages. 


OTHER NOTICES 


IMMIGRATION INTO EASTERN AUSTRALIA, 1788-1851. By 
R. B. Madgwick. (Longmans; 12s. 6d.). Dr. Madgwick’s workmanlike 
thesis, on a subject that has had little academic attention even in Australia 
itself, will be of immense value to future historians. It also provides politi- 
cians and administrators of modern migration schemes with a useful list of 
what to avoid. Australia in the early nineteenth century received most 
of her population through Government assistance, and his book deals mainly 
with the State papers, letters and documents relating to this unusual folk 
movement. The Colonial Office was markedly indifferent to the develop- 
ment of Australia otherwise than as a convict settlement, and even when 
the possibilities of the infant colony as an outlet for Britain’s surplus popula- 
tion had been grasped, expense stood in the way and migration was sporadic, 
badly organised and unsatisfactory. The immigrants were “ ignorant of 
farming and lacking in those characteristics of self-reliance and industry 
which the colonial population so greatly needed.”’ The author’s conclusion 
that countries which desire a large immigration must be content to receive, 
not the highest type of the population of other countries, but only the best of 
those who are prepared to emigrate, is patently applicable to present day 
conditions. This book should be well thumbed both in Canberra and - 
Whitehall. 


FANNY KEATS. By Marie Adami. (John Murray; 10s. 6d.). 
Mrs. Adami’s volume is a valuable addition to what is already known of the 
life and character of a great English poet. ‘“‘ If Fanny Keats had been told,”’ 
says the author, “ of an intention to write her life it would have taken a long 
time to obtain her consent and she would have agreed to it only if she had 
been convinced that the writing of it would serve her brother’s fame.” 
All that we read of Fanny bears out this statement, and Mrs. Adami can rest 
assured that that condition, though never imposed, has been fulfilled. After 
her brother’s death Fanny Keats, who had endured the restrictions imposed 
on her by her guardian with fairly good grace, came of age, acquired the 
money that was due to her (between £4,000 and £5,000), and married Valentin 
Llanos, a cultivated Spaniard exiled from his country, whom she met through 
Fanny Brawne. Llanos had known her brother, indeed, had been with 
him in Rome only a few days before his death ; his attraction for Fanny is 
not difficult to understand, and in Fanny’s placid good sense and warm 
feelings he found something more valuable than mere prettiness. Most of 
their married life was spent abroad, and it was not until her middle years 
that Fanny Keats was able to visit her brother’s grave at Rome. Her devo- 
tion to him was true and deep, and Frederick Locker-Lampson’s description 
of her at that time is, as Mrs. Adami rightly says, superficial. To him she 
was “fat, blonde and lymphatic . . . she seemed inert and had nothing to 
tell me of her wizard brother . . . I believe she is a very worthy woman.” 
“We can imagine,” Mrs. Adami goes on, “the interview between the 
man who talked of Keats’s place among the poets, and the woman who was 
thinking all the time of her brother as he came last to see her at Walthamstow. 
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What could she bring herself to say ?”” To her, John was the dear brother 
who had written “ You did not say a word about your Chilblains. Write 
me directly, and let me know about them,” and, in less prosaic mood, “] 
hope you have a good store of double violets.” All lovers of Keats should 
read the book. 


A JACOBITE EXILE. By Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. (Alexander 
Maclehose ; 7s. 6d.).. Mr. and Miss Tayler have a happy gift for making 
Scottish history delightful to the most hidebound Sassenach, and it is tragic 
to record the sudden death of Mr. Alistair Tayler just as this book wag 
published. The Jacobite exile is Sir Andrew Hay of Rannes, Aberdeenshire, 
who at the age of thirty-two ‘came out’ in the 45. He was seven feet 
in height, so Prince Charies, with a touch of his uncle’s humour, made Andrew 
the first man to enter Manchester. This may be the reason that he was 
omitted’ from the 1747 Act of Indemnity. He remained hidden in the 
Highlands until 1752 where his height must have been a grave disability, 
Then followed eleven years of unsettled peregrination in France, Belgium 
and Holland. The authors show that he might have returned sooner, but 
his seven months of rebellion and nigh on seven years of local “‘ hide-and- 
seek” had made his middle age prematurely canny. He never married, 
all his love being bestowed on his remarkable mother who held the fort at 
Rannes, and this study is based on their very human letters. All ended 
happily, for home-sick Andrew came into his own again six years before the 
death of his beloved mother, and cheated death himself for another twenty. 
five years, dying loved and respected by all. This slender tale is well told, 
with many pleasing diversions, best of which is a metrical psalm composed 
by John Roy in gratitude for his many miraculous escapes from the red-coats. 
These wisely restrained authors give their imagination a justifiable full rein 
in a moving description of the Exile’s last lap on his return to Rannes, worth 
a place in any Anthology. 


BLASTING AND BOMBARDING. The Autobiography of Wyndham 
Lewis. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 15s.). The man—or woman—in the 
street or lending library will probably find this book easier reading than 
most of what Mr. Wyndham Lewis writes, though even in these pages heis 
unashamedly “ high brow.” On the whole, however, the book is narrative. 
But let nobody suppose from this that it is lacking in intellectual stimulus, 
for Mr. Lewis could not fail to be stimulating if he tried and fortunately he 
has not tried. The book is mainly about art and war. He tells bis story 
lightheartedly yet seriously. As narrative, his account of the war as seen 
by a gunner is extremely interesting and he extracts the last drop of humour 
from any situation which presented a funny side. He is equally good in 
assessing his fellow artists. Here again he never fails to recognise the 
gravity of his subject, but this does not prevent him from being cheerful. 
The story ends in 1926 and as most of the author’s work has been done 
since that date, we may hope for another volume. There are several 
printers’ errors which should be corrected in a subsequent edition, and on 
page 122 a familiar passage from Wordsworth is misquoted, but these are 
minor blemishes in a very enjoyable book. 


JOHN BUNYAN, Maker of Myths. By Jack Lindsay. (Methuen; 
10s. 6d.). ‘‘ The Church, with its ideology, represented the core of feudal 
reaction .. . The revolutionary ferment made men question all the institutions 


and ideas they had inertly accepted, and the result was a marvellously rich | 


stimulus to creative thinking . . . penny postage, Labour exchanges, civil 
marriages . . . their projected reforms and reconstructions . . . spanned the 
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whole of the industrial epoch and reached beyond it, into the day of 
socialism.” These quotations, freely larded with such well-worn terms as 
“ petty bourgeois” and “ class-basis,” together with a hotch-potch of 

udo Freudian jargon, amply illustrate the character of this book. Bunyan, 

t, visionary and soldier of God, is transformed into a class-conscious 
roletarian. Landlords, priests, kings and the gentry are bundled together 
as pillars of feudal reaction ; the wonder is that they are not dubbed Fascists. 
What would Bunyan have thought of Labour exchanges, civil marriages and 
the penny post as emblems of human advance? The Marxian creed, with 
its mean and narrow materialism can never hope to enlist the English Puritans 
as forerunners of the Pollitt-Gollancz-Laski ‘‘ United Front.” A human 
being as self-revealing and forceful as John Bunyan has too much intrinsic 
strength to serve as a vehicle for propaganda. 


A MEMOIR OF A. E. By John Eglinton. (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.) 
THE LIVING TORCH. By A.E. Edited by Monk Gibbon. (Macmillan ; 
12s. 6d.). A. E. died on the 17th of July, 1935. His death passed almost 
unnoticed even by the reading public, nor was the excitement caused by the 
Jubilee celebrations the only reason for this neglect. A. E.’s diminishing 
fame is typical of the brevity of life and the longevity of art; he was a 
great personality in pre-war Dublin ; his gifts and impregnable integrity of 
character won him many admirers. He was the centre of a movement 
which felt itself to be a renaissance, and from which at least one great author 
has sprung—W. B. Yeats. Mr. Eglinton, an impartial critic, says: “ As a 
poet A. E. suffers from the limitation that his world is avowedly a theosophi- 
cal world nor does his belief in the divinity of earth endow him with special 
insight into the life of nature.” Theosophy attracted many minds in Dublin 
at that time, but while Yeats only dabbled in its esoteric doctrines, A. E. 
became an out and out disciple. There is no space here to develop this 
contrast, but whereas A. E. welcomed the compliment when his verse was 
likened to that of Emerson, one doubts whether Yeats would have appre- 
ciated such a comparison. The Living Torch is a collection of prose pieces, 
few of which have previously appeared in book form. Mr. Monk Gibbon 
contributes an introductory essay. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. A Commentary. By M. R. Ridley. 
(Dent ; 8s. 6d.). Mr. Ridley, the Editor of The New Temple Shakespeare, 
sets the stage for this readable and helpful commentary in three opening 
Essays—on Reading Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s Theatre, and his Verse. 
There follow brief introductions to each play in the order in which they were 
probably written. The author is at his best in dealing with the four tragedies; 
with the comedies he is less happy for he does not allow for the fact that the 
Elizabethan sense of humour was on a different level to our own. He is 
also puzzled by the inadequacy of Shakespeare’s heroes ; we should put down 
Claudio and Bertram as complete cads, Romeo as a hysterical school-boy and 
80 forth. In the sixteenth century the attitudes of men towards women 
differed widely from that of the present day. Marriage was regarded from 
the family and social standpoint only ; Shakespeare’s delightful heroines 
would have seen nothing to find fault with in the lovers he produced for them. 


PRESS GANG. Crazy World Chronicle. Edited by Leonard Russell. 
(Hutchinson ; 8s. 6d.) SIP !SWALLOW! By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen ; 
5s.) AS OTHERS HEAR US. By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.) 
DRAWING THE LINE. By Fougasse. (Methuen; 5s.). “ Press Gang ” 
is a companion volume to last year’s “ Parody Party.” That it parodies 
the press instead of distinguished novelists, may possibly account for the 
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subdued enthusiasm with which it has been greeted. “Parody Party” 
may be a greater tour de force which would appeal to the “ very well read ” 
familiar with all the originals, but this last work should have a wider appeal 
since from the “ Txmxs” to the “ Bxavxrbrxxk ”’ Press all will recognise 
familiar features. It is a compliment to the former Journal to say that it 
wins hands down at being laughed at and laughed with. J. B. Morton’s 
opening “ A Hygienic New Year to All” is unsurpassable. For the fatuoys 
pen prize we must turn to Mr. Herbert’s book with its convincing monograph 
on “ The Gulf Stream,” one of his happiest inspirations, while the rhymi 
prose of “Cosy Corner” is very neat. ‘‘ Haddock M.P.” still adors 
Westminster. Miss Delafield’s novels reveal an accomplished mistress of 
dialogue ; “‘ As Others Hear Us ”’ is solid dialogue. This book is a test of 
the sense of humour, for few of us are not mirrored in one of these racy 
conversation pieces. Fougasse fans will welcome his latest collection of 
drawings, but the more discriminating will return to ‘“ You have beep 
warned.” 


GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE. By Herbert Sidebotham 
(Macmillan; 10s. 6d.) There are three views of the Palestine problem. 
The first is held by those who put British Imperial interests foremost, 
inasmuch as Palestine is “the corner-stone of British Eastern policy and 
naval strategy.” The second is the view of those who consider that Britain 
must honour both her pledges; the one to the Arabs, the other 
to the Jews. The third is the view that Palestine means more 
to the Jews than to anyone else and that, as a persecuted race, they 
need this refuge. Mr. Sidebotham recognises the first view. He may 
be said to have fathered it as long ago as 1916. He rejects the second— 
on the ground that you cannot sell the same article to two customers— 
and he strongly favours the third view. There are arguments political, 
strategic and economic to support him. A pro-Jewish policy in Palestine 
might bring political backing to Britain; for example, the United States, 
British military and naval bases have become necessary since the recent 
displays of Mediterranean imperialism. The Jewish colonists have made 
the Palestinian deserts blossom and disposed of the theory that the Jews 
are only good for huckstering and money-lending. Nevertheless, other 
factors have to be considered. There is our promise to the Arabs, on grounds 
of self-interest, if not of honour. There are potential allies and antagonists 
besides the United States. Unequivocal support of the Jewish National 
Home from the beginning might possibly have overcome Arab objections 
and no doubt administrative weakness was a primary cause of last year’s 
Arab revolt. But in present conditions the only hope of a peaceful future 
appears to lie in some such compromise as the Royal Commission suggests. 
It is an odd commentary on the unreality of some pro-Zionist criticism that 
Mr. Sidebotham admits as much. 


SO GREAT A MAN. By David Pilgrim. (Macmillan; 8s. 6d.) Mr. 
Pilgrim’s volume deals with the life of Napoleon from March, 1808, to 


January, 1809—little less than a year. At first blush, six hundred pages } 


might seem far too many to devote to so short a period in such a life, but 
the quality of this book more than justifies its length, and, in its kind, it 
must surely be one of the best that have appeared of recent years. The 
author hopes that it will be read primarily as a tale, and with this end in 
view he has taken one or two frank liberties with historical fact, but in the 
main it is a distinguished piece of story-telling which follows history very 


closely. The period dealt with is the one in which Napoleon decided to } 


suppress the Bourbon dynasty in Spain; the characters include, beside 
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Napoleon, Marie, Walewska, Duroc, Savary, Talleyrand, the Empress 
Josephine, Fouché and Joachim Murat. The writing is of a very high order 
throughout, and one of Mr. Pilgrim’s gifts is the ability to paint a rich and 
complex background which never at any time threatens to swamp the 

nalities in the foreground. This is one of the biggest and blackest 
pitfalls in the scarred field of historical fiction, but this author is complete 
master of his ground. His scenes and personalities are alive in every detail, 
and he is to be congratulated on a fine achievement. Some of Napoleon’s 
speeches to Marie Walewska at the end of the volume read somewhat 
stiltedly to the layman, but Mr. Pilgrim’s work is so carefully done that 
this may be a matter of intention. 


MORE SONGS OF WILD BIRDS. By E. M. Nicholson and Ludwig 
Koch. (Witherby ; 15s.) With three double-sided records of the songs of 
birds. Bird-lovers and ornithologists owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
little band of enthusiasts whose patience and industry have combined to 
produce this second series of gramophone records of bird songs. The bird 
voices are remarkable, and in the accompanying volume the authors 
give a graphic account of the heartbreaking difficulties they had to contend 
with to obtain them. Their sensitive microphones picked up noises in all 
directions. During one morning traffic arrived by road, rail and air to 
interfere with the recording van and its indefatigable occupants. Neverthe- 
less, as a result of their labours, we have a permanent record of bird song 
that will be a lasting benefit to science, and a joy to bird-lovers. 


THE SWORD AND THE ROSE. By A. W. Smith. (Peter Davies ; 
8s. 6d.) This novel shows the Ist Battalion Herefordshire Regiment in 
the years 1919-20, getting back to pre-war normality. The older officers, 
the ranker officers and the latest joined are all well sketched, and the 
atmosphere of a battalion which was only good in parts is well produced. 
There is also plenty of incident. A major and the wife of a senior captain 
fall in love with each other and the major commits something like hari- 
kiri. An officer goes to an Indian jail for striking an Indian ; the adjutant’s 
wife has a baby. The climax is reached in a thrilling incident on the North- 
West Frontier where a horrid major dies nobly, and the nicest post-war 
subaltern earns a good D.S.0. This is the best part of a fairly good book. 


MEMORIES FRESH AND SALT. By R. D’Oyley Hemingway 
(“Hafren””) (Heath Cranton, 6s.). Of the author’s “ Fly-Fishing for 
Trout ” we said it was ‘‘a book to cherish and read again and again.” It 
was a text-book for and appealed principally to fishermen, but in this 
volume his appeal to “other quiet people and fishermen” is justified. 
Besides his expert knowledge as a fisherman, these pages prove him to be a 
student of nature and an excellent raconteur. The amusing experiences 
which have befallen him on his fishing excursions make good reading, 
even for those unlearned in fishing craft. 


SCIENCE AND MUSIC. By Sir James Jeans. (Cambridge University 


| Press, 8s. 6d.) In 1862 Professor Helmholtz published his great work 


Lehre von den Tonempfindungen als physiologische Grundlage fiir die Theorie 
der Musik—later published in an English translation by A. J. Ellis. Much 
testing and proving, developing and advancing of scientific theories and 
explanations of some of the theoretical bases of music has been done during 
the last seventy-five years, but the results of all this work have, in the main, 
only been published in scientific journals not readily accessible to the musician 


_ or the lover of music. Sir James Jeans, in Science and Music, presents the 


accumulated wisdom and knowledge in a scientifically exact but non- 
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technical and eminently readable form. He does not discuss the art of 
music nor does he bewilder us with minutiae. He gives us the principal 
facts and actual results of the science of acoustics and makes them easy 
of understanding. He takes us in detail through every process from the 
production of sound to its appreciation by the brain and during the journey 
he explains the difference between music and mere noise, the harmonic 
constituents of varying qualities of sound, the different scales and systems 
of tuning, the acoustics of buildings, the mechanism of the ear and man 
other interesting details. The book is well furnished with diagrams and 
plates. Plate VII is fascinating and it would be interesting to know whether 
the eddies there illustrated have any connection with the f-holes in a violin 
which they closely resemble in shape. The index is somewhat eclectic. 
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